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FAMOUS QUEENS... 


HIGHLAND 
QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


The personal supervision constantly 
exercised by the Proprietors throughout 
the processes of distillation and blending 
ensures that the superb quality of 
“ HIGHLAND QUEEN " is always main- 
tained, hence its outstanding reputation. 
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MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 
Distilleries : 


Glen Moray-Glenlivet, Morayshire, 
and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire 
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27" (Queens Own) Hussars 
In 1689 independent troops of Horse were raised in Scotland and fought at Killiecrankie. 
These were afterwards formed into two regiments and subsequently united as the Queen's 
Own Regiment of Dragoons. It is one of the few Cavalry regiments of Scottish origin. The 
senior of the cld Dragoon regiments, it became Light Dragoons in 1784 and was converted 
nto Hussars in 1806 
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AIR CHIEF -MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR TEDDER’S IMPRESSION OF THE PRIME MINISTER AT THE CONTROLS 
OF A_ BRITISH AEROPLANE: A SKETCH MADE WHILE FLYING OVER THE DESERT LAST JULY. 


Sketches in crayon are a hobby of Air Chief-Marsha! Sir Arthur Tedder, other is to take over the controls of an aeroplane, and Sir Arthur has sketched 
of whose drawings appear also on a later page. One of Mr. Churchill's hobbies | him piloting a British aircraft over the Desert during his visit last summer 
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fee: Beveridge Plan has, for once, set every- 
one talking on a subject not directly con- 
cerned with the winning of the war, and, so long 
as it does not distract anyone from that funda- 
mental primary duty, this seems all to the good. 
It is helping to ventilate minds, and, from the 
example of our enemies, we are or ought to be 
aware of what happens when minds are not venti- 
lated. The danger of engaging in total war—a 
thing we have been reluctantly forced to do—is 
that one is under a necessity for long periods of 
keeping the windows of one’s mind tight closed, as 
the Nazis and Fascists do. Sir William is to be 
thanked for opening them and giving us a breath 
of fresh air. Before one can form any useful 
opinion on the Report itself, it is as well to be 
quite clear about what it does not and cannot 
do. The Beveridge Report is a proposal for 
the proper distribution of part of the national 
income. It has nothing directly to do with the 
still more important question of how the national 
income is to be earned. The benefits which are to 
be distributed if Sir William’s recommendations are 
adopted must first be created in the shape of 
real wealth if they are to be anything more than 
unconvertible paper claims and promises. Such 
wealth can only be created, like tanks and 
guns and aeroplanes, by work. It is no use 
giving a man or woman a paper claim to a cot, a 
saucepan or a pound of beef unless the saucepan, 
cot and pound of beef are available in sufficient 
quantities. Someone, in short, has first got to 
produce them. 


The real trouble before the war would seem 
to have been not merely that wealth was being 
unfairly distributed, but that it was not being 
produced in sufficiently large quantities. I know 
that many, if not most, people iinagined that the 
world was suffering from over-production. But 
this, as we now begin to see, was a fallacy. 
More goods, certainly, were being produced than 
people under the pre-war financial and monetary 
system could buy with the money at their dis- 
posal. But nothing like as many goods were 
being made as people all over the world needed. 
Coffee was being burnt in Brazil because there 
were not enough purchasers for it in Europe. 
But this was solely because the people of Europe 
lacked the currency with which to buy it. They 
wanted the coffee all right. And most of them 
wanted it so much that they would have worked 
hard to obtain it if they had been allowed. But 
because the people of Brazil and others also lacked 
the monetary wherewithal to buy their goods and 
services, they remained in a state of unwilling 
unemployment. 


The equation of popular purchasing power to 
potential productive power is, therefore, obviously 
a prior need of the post-war world. Sir William 
Beveridge’s scheme will end, as some of its critics 
predict, in the Bankruptcy Court if the bulk of our 
people are to be kept in enforced idleness while 
remaining in need of the goods and services their 
own labour could create or purchase. It seems 
almost impossible to stress this simple truth too 
much, for everything, including the fruits of sacrifice 
and victory, depends on it. For unless it is generally 
recognised, we shall lose the next peace as surely as 
we lost the last. And, in that event, the Beveridge 
Report will go the same way as so many other well- 
meaning plans of the past quarter of a century. 


In one sense, of course, the Beveridge scheme 
may itself help to create the internal purchasing 
power and so serve to bridge part of the pre-war gulf 
between what our producers can make and what our 
consumers can buy. It should put more money into 
the hands of a very large number of small purchasers, 
whose financial poverty before the war restricted 
the home market, and so help to set the wheels of 
production turning. It used to be one of the many 
refreshingly original arguments of Lord Beaverbrook, 
in days when trade was bad and everyone was 
feverishly and timidly economising, that the proper 
course was for every employer, including the State, 
to raise wages and so increase internal purchasing 


power. The objection, of course, to this contention 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 
FROM “* THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ” OF JANUARY 7, 1843. 
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among the ravings of our present number, and lead us almost naturally 
to a contemplation not only of the system which is to be pursued in this 
new ae of penance, but o ral condition of prison discipline 


who have offended against our laws... 

undue severity, and . . . we are gentle enoug 

model prison should be an establishment devoted to upholding the severe 

dignity of retribution without ee in | it should be commodious 

without the luxury of comfort—healthy without freedom—airy without 

cheerfulness—habitable without danger—and stern and gloomy without 
predisposing to insanity or despair.”’ 
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was that the ultimate effect would have been to 
depreciate the currency in the foreign markets where 
we bought our food and raw materials, and so put 
the country through the horrors of uncontrolled 
inflation. But should the principles of Lease-Lend 


be extended to the post-war world, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has suggested, together with the 
existing international arrangements for currency 
stabilisation at agreed levels, there seems no 
reason to suppose that such a policy would 
create any internal inflation at all, always pro- 
vided, of course, that the new purchasing power 
created did not exceed the productive capacity 
of industry and agriculture. Our pre-war 
monetary purchasing power, for instance, was 
quite inadequate to pay for all the tanks, guns 
and aeroplanes we are at present making. But 
we are making them all the same and, by the 
aid of Lease-Lend and currency agreements 
abroad and rationing at home, we have so far 
wholly escaped the disastrous effects of internal 
inflation. Such inflation as we have suffered 
as yet has caused no visible dislocation at all. 
And if by a similar policy after the war the 
owner of paper capital should lose part of the 
nominal value of his money, he would probably 
gain as much, or more, by the increase in 
general prosperity about him, the consequential 
decrease in taxation and the greater abundance 
of goods and services. It is so much cheaper 
to live in a world of contented producers 
than in a world of idle paupers. 


The dependence of the Beveridge plan on 
the relation between the monetary value of its 
benefits and the actual goods they will buy needs 
no further comment. Intrinsically, the plan has 
some certain extremely important points. It is in 
a large part a scheme of insurance in which every 
man and woman is both compelled and assisted 
to save against a rainy day. Whatever experts 
may think of the details, there can be few 
likely to quarrel with so salutary a principle. 
The scheme also lays on {every employer an in- 
escapable obligation to return a proper share of the 
profits of delegated labour to the man or woman 
to whom he delegates it. Here also it follows 
the great, and then revolutionary, principle estab- 
lished by David Lloyd George more than thirty 
years ago. I doubt if there are many left to- 
day who would oppose that conception either. 
A Tory of the school of Clarendon or Boling- 
broke, Pitt or Disraeli certainly cannot, though I 
admit there are other Tories. 


But the aspect of the Beveridge Report which 
has been most fiercely criticised is that it threatens 
to place the great majority of mankind above the 

spur of hunger. For without that spur, it is argued, 
man will not work. And if he does not work he will 
starve, in spite of all Sir William’s benefits. To this 
one can only reply that there were a great many 
people—the present writer among them—-who grew 
up and continued to exist on a reasonably assured 
basis of a continuing forty shillings a week, or even 
more, and who have, none the less, worked hard in 
order to earn still vaster sums. Bankers, for instance, 
by their own account—and I have every reason to 
believe them—are an exceedingly hard-working 
section of the community, but I doubt if many 
bankers, high or low, have often in their lives been 
in the position of not being certain of at least forty 
shillings (or, at any rate, credit for forty shillings) 
in the coming week. Yet they have pursued, and 
continue to pursue, their useful, painstaking and 
meticulous labours without this crude and primitive 
spur to incentive. 


So, I hope, will the new endowed democracy. For 
the Beveridge plan turns every citizen into a modest 
ventier, Yet I admit that the hunger-spur argument 
must still operate where men are ignorant and un- 
thinking. The Beveridge Report presupposes the 
existence of an educated nation. But for the last 
fifty years, in increasing measure, we have been 
educating men and women, including the very 
poorest, for a fuller life and a higher standard of 
living. We have now got to assure them the material 
wherewithal to enjoy that fuller life, and at the 
same time go on educating them so that they may 
labour—like bankers and ——— attain a still 
higher standard of living, or, even better, for the 
sheer joy of working. y all, forty shillings a 
week is not much! 
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SKETCHES—IN COLOURED CRAYON—BY AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR 
TEDDER: JU. 88S ATTACKING GRAND HARBOUR, VALETTA—A SKETCH 
MADE DURING A RAID ON MALTA. 
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IS THE AIR CHIEF - MARSHAL’S 
FREQUENTLY 


SAFT, MALTA,” 
QUICK, IMPRESSIONABLE SKETCHES, 
FORM HIS SPECIAL HOBBY. 


** BLITZ ON LUKA Y 
TITLE OF THE ABOVE. 
WHEN FLYING, 
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ot ti H.Q. AND EIGHTH ARMY H.Q. AT GAMBUT, IN MAY 1942, al THE IMPRESSIONIST ARTIST, FIFTY-TWO- “= FROM THE DOOR OF HIS TENT, SIR ARTHUR MAKES AN ing 
: H i 
i SKETCHED IN COLOURED CRAYON AT 7.30 A.M. BY SIR ARTHUR ; YEAR-OLD AIR CHIEF - MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR ; IMPRESSIONIST DRAWING OF ADVANCED AIR AND GENERAL 
a TEDDER, UNTIL NOVEMBER A.O.C. MIDDLE EAST. a TEDDER, NOW VICE-CHIEF, AIR STAFF. —— H.Q. AMONG THE CAMEL THORN AT DABA, H 
; # 3 ? . 
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A RAPID SKETCH AT DAWN OF THE U.S. LIBERATOR IN WHICH MR. CHURCHILL 
AND THE AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL FLEW TO MOSCOW TO 
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Air Chief- Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder, who, as Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Middle 
East, wes congratulated by H.M. the King and the Prime Minister for the successful 
Allied air co-operation with General Montgomery's offensive against Rommel, in his 
leisure moments is a keen impressionable artist. The few sketches from his notebook 
which we reproduce above are necessarily printed in black and white, but Sir Arthur 
uses coloured crayons and is actually able to convey the atmosphere of desert scenes, etc., 
far more vividly by these means. Many sketches are made by him whilst fly- 
ing from one station to another, as in the case of the two great protruding engines 
of one of the wings of the giant Liberator which left Moscow at dawn on August 16, | 
after Mr. Churchill's conferences with Stalin, and is about to alight on a Teheran 
airfield less than ten hours later. These two drawings were made, of course, on 
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IMPRESSION OF TEHERAN MADE ON THE SAME DAY IN AUGUST AS HE LEFT “ 
MOSCOW WITH MR, CHURCHILL—A GLIMPSE OF TWO LIBERATOR ENGINES. = 
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the historic occasion last summer when the Prime Minister, accompanied by his 
leading military chiefs in the Middle East, flew to Moscow to discuss future operations 
with Stalin and his Soviet war chiefs. The Air Chief- Marshal, from 1941 until 
November 27 last, gained vast experience in the use of air power in co-operation 
with the Army and Navy, and his latest appointment as Vice-Chief of the Air Staff 
enables both the War Cabinet and the Chief of the Air Staff to take advantage 
of his varied experience, now available from all theatres of war. Sir Arthur, educated 


at Whitgift and Magdalene College, Cambridge, first adopted the Colonial Service 
as a profession, and was in Fiji when the last World War broke out. He served 
first with the Dorsetshire Regiment, but in 1916 transferred to the R.F.C., seeing 


active service in France, and Egypt. He is fifty-two years of age. 
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UTILISING AUSTRALIA’S DESERTS AS 
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TRAINING-GROUND FOR RECRUITS. 

















THE TRAINING OF YOUNG AUS === 





TRALIANS IN. THEIR OWN DESERT i p* THE GREAT DESERT SPACES OF CEN- 

TRACTS: HERE, WITH A BLAZING {| |  TRAL AND WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

SUN ABOVE AND THE HOT SANDS | | OFFER UNSURPASSED OPPORTUNITIES 

BENEATH, THEY ADVANCE REHIND {| %j {| FOR THE TRAINING OF RECRUITS, 
3 & AS SHOWN IN THIS CHARGE, 


~, BREN-GUN CARRIERS. 
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YOUNG SOLDIERS ADVANCING UNDER COVER OF BREN-GUN CARRIERS. HERE THE 
UNDULATING CHARACTER OF THE AUSTRALIAN DESERT OFFERS GREAT POSSIBILITIES. 

















BREN-GUN CARRIERS, MANNED BY AUSTRALIAN TROOPS, ARE SPEEDING AHEAD 
i IN THE AUSTRALIAN DESERT TRAINING-GROUND OVER SAND RIDGES, 
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The “ Aussies," as they are affectionately nicknamed by our own men, have won 
laurels in every sphere of the world war, from Libya to Syria, Malaya, throughout 
the Dutch Indies, and in their victorious prowess against the Japs, especially in the 
Solomons and New Guinea. From the scorching desert sands to the moist, Turkish- 
bath jungle warfare of tropical Asia, the Aussies have again and again revealed the 
same indomitable courage and resource. Our pictures show young Australians training 


AUSTRALIAN INFANTRY IN A MOCK ADVANCE, FITTING THEM FOR THE PART 
THEY PLAYED IN THE SPEARHEAD OF THE DRIVE AGAINST ROMMEL. 
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in their deserts for the sort of dogged action last November when they held the 
vitally important Hill of Jesus, outside El Alamein, spearhead of General Montgomery's 
offensive, which led to Rommel’s defeat. The brilliant réle played by the Australian 
Ninth Division was the occasion of a warm congratulatory telegram from 
Mr. Churchill, who said, “In what may well be a decisive victory this division has 
played a glorious part'’—and decisive it proved to be. j 
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A BOMB ATTACK ON AN AMERICAN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. 
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ON BOARD AN AMERICAN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER DURING A JAPANESE BOMBING ATTACK: 
MEMBERS OF THE CREW RACE TOWARDS A FIRE STARTED BY A BOMB, BUT BEFORE 
THEY REACHED THE SPOT— 

a RR 

—THEY -HEARD THE WHINE OF THE SECOND BOMB, WHICH FORCED THEM TO TURN 

BACK, IN A MAD DASH FOR SAFETY. THEY HAD HARDLY “GONE TO GROUND” 
WHEN— 
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—THE BOMB BURST JU BEHIND THEM. THIS EXTRAORDINARY PICTURE WAS TAKEN 
JUST AT THE MOMENT WHEN THE BOMB HIT THE FLIGHT DECK, BUT THE ONLY 


DAMAGE CAUSED WAS— 
—THIS SMALL HOLE AND A CERTAIN AMOUNT OF DEBRIS LITTERING THE DECK. 


THE CREW WERE SOON ON THE SCENE AGAIN TO DEAL WITH THE EMFRG 
AND WHILST— ba 





THE HOLE, AND NO TIME WAS LOST IN WHEELING 


~—THE FIRE-FIGHTERS WERE BUSY WITH THE BLAZE STARTED BY THE FIRST BOMB, A TEMPORARY PATCH SOON COVERED 
U.S. NAVY 


OTHERS GOT DOWN TO RENDERING “ FIRST AID" TO THE DAMAGED DECK, WITH THE AIRCRAFT INTO POSITION FOR A TAKE-OFF. THESE PICTURES ARE FROM A 
THE RESULT THAT— NEWSREEL FILM. 


crew raced to extinguish it, they were forced to turn back by the sound of another 


Somewhere in the Pacific Ocean, a United States aircrait-carrier was attacked by 
bomb likely to fall unpleasantly close. They just managed to find cover before it 


Japanese bombers. On board the carrier was an official Naval cameraman, and, 
thanks to him, we are able to show some thrilling moments during the actual attack, burst, making a hole—fortunately not a very large one—in the deck. No more 


when the carrier was damaged, but not sunk. The first bomb struck the after- followed, and the crew emerged, to get the fire under control in record time and 
elevator on the flight-deck, and started a fire, but whilst members of the fire-fighting | to patch the hole temporarily so that the aircraft might again use the flight-deck 
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ENGINEERS, ASSISTED BY NATIVE WORKMEN, BUILD A BRIDGE IN THE KOKODA AREA, 
NEW GUINEA, ONE OF THE MANY NECESSARY ALONG THE TRACK TO BUNA, 


THIS TRAIL, NEEDED FOR SUPPLIES, STRETCHES FOR. MILES. 


AMERICANS AND AUSTRALIANS CUT A “ JEEP ”* ROAD THROUGH THE NEW GUINEA JUNGLE. ] 


AUSTRALIAN TROOPS PLOUGH THROUGH THE MUD AT MILNE BAY SHORTLY AFTER ONE 
OF THE UNSUCCESSFUL JAPANESE INVASION ATTEMPTS. 


a 


THE AMERICANS CARRY SUPPLIES THROUGH THE NEW GUINEA JUNGLE. 
AMMUNITION. AND EQUIPMENT BEING 


NATIVES HELP 


ROUNDS OF CARRIED ACROSS A FOOT-BRIDGE. 
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OFF FOR A SHORT SPELL: AUSTRALIAN TROOPS, ANKLE 


DEEP IN SLIMY MUD, 
ON THEIR WAY OUT OF THE FORWARD 


AREAS FOR A WELL-EARNED REST. 


tae latest available news from New Guinea is that the Japanese forces, 
defending the last remaining beachhead at Buna, were cut in two on 
December 30 by a new Allied drive, which forced a wedge to the sea between 
the Mission and Giropa Point. Since then the Mission has been occupied and 
the Giropa Point area is also clear of the enemy, except for snipers who are 
rapidly being exterminated. Enemy resistance, therefore, is now confined to a _Y A BIT—WALK THE REST: FLOWN PART OF THE WAY, THESE U.S. TROOPS MUST 
small pocket west of Giropa creek, and their position is now considered hopeless. THEN WALK THROUGH HEAVY JUNGLE TO THE APVANCE POSITIONS. . 
The Japanese losses have been particularly heavy during the past few days, and 
(Continued opposite. 
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GUINEA: DANGERS AND DIFFICULTIES 
THE PAPUAN JUNGLE. 


INFANTRYMEN AS TIGHT-ROPE WALKERS: AMERICAN TROOPS CROSSING A FLIMSY BRIDGE 
DURING THEIR PURSUIT OF THE RETREATING JAPANESE. 
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BRIDGING A GAP TO GONA AND BUNA: ENGINEERS PREPARE FOR THE PASSAGE H 


OF MEN AND EQUIPMENT MOVING UP ON THE ENEMY. 


THE SUPERHUMAN TASK OF THE ARTILLERY UNITS: AUSTRALIAN ART 
MAN-HANDLING THEIR GUNS THROUGH THE HEART OF THE JUNGLE. 


MEN OF THE AUSTRALIAN MILITARY FORCES EXAMINE JAPANESE TANKS KNOCKED OUT 
DURING THE UNSUCCESSFUL ENEMY ATTACK ON MILNE BAY. 
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CARRYING FULL PACKS, THESE AMERICANS FORD ONE OF THE MANY SMALL RIVERS MET . 
WITH DURING THEIR ADVANCE ON THE JAPANESE AT BUNA. yo 


Continued.) 
the mass of enemy equipment captured during this latest advance includes 3-in. 
naval guns, anti-aircraft guns and machine-guns. Apparently the Japanese had 
intended to make Buna one of their main air bases in New Guinea, for the 
captured airfield contains strongly protected dispersal bays, capable of accom- 
modating the largest bombers, and a well-drained runway. A two-storey control 
NATIVE STYLE: AMERICAN TROOPS GO CANOEING AS THEY HEAD FOR THE SMALI tower has also been built. The airfield was a problem for our attacking forces, 
BOATS WHICH WILL CARRY THEM DOWN STREAM TO NEW POSITIONS. for swamps protected both sides and the only means of approach was over a 
narrow bridge, strongly defended +y pill-boxes which took weexs to reduce. 
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S I write, the Russian offensive is still in 
progress, but we are enabled to obtain 

a good notion of its fortunes, owing to the 
issue by the Soviet Government of a general 
review to mark the close of the year 1942. 
Not only is # still in progress ; it is also far 
from finality, if for no other reason than that 
very large German forces are surrounded, and 
that it is urgently necessary, from the Russian 
point of view, to deal with these in the course 
of the winter. Its scope has already been wider than I, 
for one, thought probable, but has not reached that of the 
great German offensive drives. They were carried out, 
however, in very different weather, and for the most part 
over sun-baked earth. Winter offensives in Russia are 
unlikely to penetrate so deeply, unless the enemy’s power 
of resistance is completely smashed and he is forced into 
a headlong retreat. Yet the Russian achievement has been 
remarkable. In the space of six weeks, our allies have 
carried out an offensive in three phases, all of them success- 
ful. They have enveloped a whole German army and 
driven its would-be relievers out of range. They have 
captured 137,650 prisoners—though admittedly a fair pro- 
portion of these must be Rumanian and Italian—4451 guns 
and 2064 tanks. They have advanced to a maximum 
depth of 100 miles. Their figure of 


THE GREAT 
THE VICTORIOUS RUSSIAN 
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as a question of increased effort, strain and cost. These 
are undoubtedly greater in winter than in summer, and 
very much greater in proportion to the extent of the terri- 
tory recovered and the length of the marches demanded 
of the troops. But there is the further complication that 
the Russians are fighting in their own climate, that they 
are more used than the Germans to travelling in intense 
cold and heavy snow, and that they are better clothed and 
equipped for their tasks. For the outsider it is not easy 
to assess these various factors. All that can be said is that 
Russian judgment is shrewd, and that the new commander 
who has taken over supreme direction of this front, General 
Zhukov, is a man of high capacity. It is also clear that 
Russian administrative staff-work is sound ; otherwise the 
armies could not have been kept in being and well supplied 


WORLD WAR: 
OFFENSIVE. 
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territories which will be invaluable if he can 
contrive to exploit them, and before the winter 
descended upon the Ukraine he had done a 
good deal of ploughing, though hampered by 
shortage of tractors, fuel and horses. He knows 
that he has severely curtailed Russian food 
supplies and other economic necessities, and 
that, if he has not captured the main sources 
of Russian oil, he has hindered its transport. 
He may reckon that a long series of Russian 
offensives in 1943 will prove more exhausting to his adver- 
sary than to himself. Some of the German offensive 
ardour may have been blunted, but there is no sign 
of falling-off in the doggedness of German defence— 
witness the manner in which the Sixth Army has held 
out in front of Stalingrad in circumstances which would 
have daunted any but the most determined troops. 
It may appear to Hitler that the Russians will be 
unable to muster the resources necessary to break down 
the great buffers of Russian territory which he has 
created beyond his own eastern frontiers. 

If he takes this view, he may look for decisive victories 
elsewhere, or go over to the defensive altogether. That his 
general attitude will be defensive is quite likely, but this 
would not preclude him from striking out in order to rid 
himself of the most dangerous 





175,000 German dead can only have 
been an estimate, because there has 
not been time to count the slain in 
the regained territory ; but obvi- 
ously the enemy’s losses in killed 
and wounded have been enormous. 
Most important of all, the Russians 
have wrung the initiative from of 
German hands at the very moment 
when their own strategic situation 
appeared most difficult. 

The first phase of the offensive, 
beginning on November 19, was, as 
will be recalled, the double thrust 
from north-west and south of 
Stalingrad, the jaws of which closed 
behind the investing army in the 
Don bend. It is possible that, but 
for a sudden thaw, this army would 
have been overrun then and there, 
The main thrust of the second phase 
was in a southerly direction from 
the Middle Don, south-east of 
Voronezh. It made rapid progress 
and merged with the Stalingrad 
offensive. The third phase was a 
very successful counter - offensive. 
The Germans concentrated strong 
reserves astride the Krasnodar- 
Stalingrad railway at Kotelnikovo, 
and struck hard in an effort to 
relieve their trapped forces in front 
of Stalingrad. In twelve days’ fierce 
fighting they advanced some 36 
miles northward, and it is evident 
that the situation became critical 
for the Russians. Then, on Christ- 
mas Eve, the Russians hit back, 
putting strong armoured forces into 
the assault. The enemy was driven 
to Kotelnikovo, where he tried to 
make a stand. But the Red Army al * 
stormed the town and, finally, pro- >) 
gressed far beyond it. At the same - 
time, it swept over the steppe “< . 
further east, till it reached Lake ! < 
Manych. On New Year’s Day, the { TUAD SS > 
central offensive, the main object of 
which may have been to pin down 
German reserves, gained an import- 
ant success, when it took by storm 
the town and railway junction of 
Veliki Luki. 

The region in which the cnemy 
first succeeded in putting a strong 
brake upon Russian progress was on 
the approaches to the Donetz ; that 
is, between the confluence of Donetz 
and Don and the railway junction 
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sana threats to his security. The most 
obvious stroke of this nature would 
be one directed against the British 
Isles. And it must not be forgotten 
that the offensive against these 
islands never ceases, because the 
submarine campaign still remains 
the most serious of all the dangers to 
which we are subjected. It ebbs and 
flows, becoming more acute in one 
month and less so during the next, 
but it has never been mastered, 
and the best we can hope is that 
it will be kept down to tolerable 
limits until the war comes to an 
end. Yet it has to be borne in 
mind that concentration on U-boat 
warfare is fairly expensive. The 
present pressure can be increased 
only at the expense of other forms 
of warlike activity. 

Finally, it has yet to be proved 
whether the supposition that the 
Russian forces are incapable of 
recovering their lost territories and 
menacing Germany herself—that 
supposition which I have assumed 
for the sake of argument to be 
Hitler’s—is correct. The Russians 
have proclaimed with the utmost 
confidence and for a long time that 
they would eventually take the 
offensive in their turn, that they 
would drive ,the invader out of 
their country and that they would 
invade his. Great as has been their 
-achievement this winter, it does not 
afford proof of. their ability to 
accomplish anything of this sort, 
yet even that may be possible. In 
this country, where sympathy for 
Russia in her great struggle has been 
so warm, there has all along been a 
failure to comprehend the full 
measure of her strength and resolu- 
tion. Some incompatibility, some 
misunderstanding or preconception, 
some lack of reliable information 
has stood in the way. I well 
remember that, when things looked 
at their worst late in 1941, it was 


Ave e: first an American, then a Pole, who 
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gave me some inkling of Russian 
powers of resistance and recovery. 
At that time the United States was 
not a belligerent, or particularly 
friendly to Soviet Russia, and the 
Poles had no cause to love the 
nation which had collaborated with 
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of Millerovo, which was stubbornly 
defended by the Germans. This was 
natural, in view of the good rail- 


way communications behind this TO VON LIST’S ARMY 


part of the front, there being a 
comparatively thick rail network 
in the industrial area south of the 
Donetz, which the enemy had had 
ample time to restore, The 
dangerous threat to 
through which the main German 
communications with the Caucasus 
pass, has thus been staved off, at least for the 
time being. The enemy is already boasting’ that 
he has regained touch with many of the strong 
places isolated by the Russian advance. We need not 
pay undue heed to his announcements, which are always 
very unreliable when affairs are going ill with him, 
but it is manifest that there is no continuous front, and 
that the opposing forces are greatly intermingled. The 
most serious Russian handicap is undoubtedly the lack of 
railway communications. Railways are sparse in the 
territory which they have reconquered, and it would, in 
any case, take some time to restore them to working order. 
But in this instance they are inaccessible, because the 
Germans are still planted at the junction of Stalingrad 
and that of Svoboda, on the Don below Voronezh. 

Then there is the problem of the maintenance of the 
offensive in winter weather, which has only just reached 
its coldest. This has often been discussed, but sometimes 
over-simplified, It is not a question as to whether major 
operations can or cannot be carried out in winter, so much 
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GENERAL ZHUKOV’S VICTORIOUS OFFENSIVE ON RUSSIA’S SOUTHERN FRONT: 
CONVERGING FROM MILLEROVO AND SIMOVNIK IN THE NORTH ON ROSTOV, WITH THE GROWING THREAT 
OF THE CAUCASUS. |THE DOTTED LINE INDICATES THE APPROXIMATE FRONT. 


such illimitable possibilities that prudence counsels 
Sector, the capture of the 


The great Russian offensive from Veliki Luki to the Caucasus 
strict adherence to the facts and so avoid exaggeration. 
key base of Veliki Luki with the advance towards Latvia may lead to the encirclement of Marshal von Knechler’s army 
Even more spectacular are the movements of General Zhukov in the south, the subject of 
our map, where we show the approximate front, on January 5, on a dotted line. 


of 750,000 before Leningrad. 


in face of all the reverses which they have suffered. As I 
have suggested, by far the most tempting Russian objective, 
on paper, is Rostov. If the Russian High Command sees 
a good prospect of reaching that, then it will go for it, 
because the consequences of its loss would be disastrous to 
the Germans in the Caucasus. Otherwise it may develop 
the offensive in some other manner. In any case, the 
likelihood is that, with a full appreciation of the cost, the 
Russians will continue to press the enemy throughout the 
winter, One danger which they will certainly not forget 
is that, by the spring, the Germans are likely to be able 
to extract and refine a fair amount of oil at Maikop. That 
oil would still be distant from the areas of their main needs, 
but invaluable in its own neighbourhood. 

As regards more distant prospects, it now seems im- 
probable that the enemy intends to initiate this year 
operations against Russia comparable to those of 1941 and 
1942. The machinery would hardly stand the strain, and it 
is doubtful whether the indispensable satellites would once 
again come up to the scratch. He has gained possession of 


possesses 
Nevertheless, on the Soviet Northern 


' On the 3rd, the capture of Mozdok, 
after Nalchik, affords evidence that Marshal List has decided to withdraw from his North Caucasian 
Rostov, to ceetpe the trap laid for him by retiring on Rostov. Meantime Zhukov has advanced beyond 

ss than SO miles from Rostov, while another spearhead approaches Rostov from Tsymlyanskaya, 110 miles north- 
west of it. Von Manstein’s forces on the Don are in jeopardy as are those east and south of Rostov. 


Germany against them. During 


A MAP SHOWING MOVEMENTS the German offensive against 


Stalingrad, it was a man of neutral 
nationality whom I found most 
hopeful about winter prospects, 
though even he expected Stalingrad 
itself to fall. 

Nevertheless, if we have been 
mistaken in our estimates of Russia, 
so have the Germans ; and they are 
neighbours, which we are not, and 
. have long envisaged war against her, 
which we have not. Almost daily their military commen- 
tators admit the frightful miscalculations present in their 
minds when they attacked her. They then try to derive 
some comfort from the argument that this only proves 
how serious was the threat to what they are pleased to call 
** Europe,” but this pleading obviously conceals uneasiness. 
Yet, long after they had begun to realise their mistake, 
over-confidence continued to weaken their prospects, and 
it is this which has been largely responsible for their latest 
defeat. It may well be that Russia can still draw out from her 
jealously concealed resources the material for new surprises. 
If, however, she is to exploit them to the full, the aid rendered 
by her allies must be still more powerful in the coming 
year than it has been in the concluding months of 1942. 
Much was accomplished in that period, but much more will 
be required. It will only be by exploiting a double front 
against Germany to the fullest possible extent that there 
can be hope of crushing her. And the strain which she has 
endured is so great that this increased aid must not be 
long deferred. 


itions and endeavour 
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U.S. TRANSPORT H. BLISS’ 
SUNK OFF CASABLANCA DURING THE .INVASION OF FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 


ANOTHER 12,546-TON AMERICAN TRANSPORT, ALSO SUNK IN ACTION OFF CASABLANCA— 


THE ‘*‘ HUGH L. SCOTT,’ FORMERLY THE LINER “ PRESIDENT PIERCE.” 





‘ 


A THIRD AMERICAN TRANSPORT TO BE LOST OFF CASABLANCA WAS THE ‘“* EDWARD 
RUTLEDGE,’ OF 9360 TONS, FORMERLY KNOWN AS THE ‘“‘ EXETER.” 


Announcement of shipping losses in the initial stages of the Allied invasion of North Africa were 
made simultaneously by Britain and the United States, but whereas the British would permit 
only the names of warships lost to be published, the American Navy Department listed the 
sinking by torpedoes from enemy submarines of the five U.S. transports seen in the above pictures, 
which have now been released by the censors. The official announcement of the sinkings stated 





“ 


A GAPING HOLE IN THE SIDE OF THE 35,000-TON FRENCH BATTLESHIP JEAN 
BART,” BATTERED IN CASABLANCA HARBOUR DURING THE INVASION OF MOROCCO, 


AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ** JEAN BART,” REVEALING DAMAGE TO THE 
BATTLESHIP AND AMONG SHEDS ON THE QUAYSIDE. NOTE HER TORPEDO NETS. 


Our last four pictures show some of the punishment inflicted on French naval units, including 
the 35,000-ton battleship “ Jean Bart" moored in Casablanca Harbour, which opened fire on the 


American forces approaching the Moroccan coast Rear-Admiral Hewitt, the United States naval 
commander, threw in the whole weight of his battle fleet to overcome this resistance, and his 
dive-bombers and naval gunfire were reported to have wiped out an entire flotilla of French 
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FRENCH AFRICA: SUNKEN U.S. TRANSPORTS 
AND CRIPPLED FRENCH WARSHIPS. 





(12,546 TONS), FORMERLY ‘‘ PRESIDENT CLEVELAND,” 
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FT anes Siege 283 ani eee 
THE 9135-TON TRANSPORT ‘“ LEEDSTOWN,”” FORMERLY THE AMERICAN LINER ‘“* SANTA 
LUCIA,” SUNK OFF ALGIERS IN LANDING OPERATIONS ON THE NORTHERN BEACHES. 


Aer 





THE FIFTH TRANSPORT, THE 9360-TON ** JOSEPH HEWES,” FORMERLY THE U.S. LINER 
** EXCALIBUR,’ WAS SUNK OFF RABAT DURING THE ASSAULT ON FRENCH MOROCCO. 


that the transports “‘H. Bliss,” “Hugh L. Scott” and ‘Edward Rutledge” were sunk off 
Casablanca, the “‘ Joseph Hewes” off Rabat, and the “ Leedstown” off Algiers. The “ Bliss” 
and the “Scott,” each of 12,546 tons, were formerly called the ‘“ President Cleveland ’’ and the 
“President Pierce’’; the 9360-ton “ Rutledge”’ and ‘“‘ Hewes" were formerly the “‘ Exeter” and 
the “Excalibur’’; and the 9135-ton ‘ Leedstown”’ was formerly the ‘Santa Lucia.” 
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WHEN SHE FIRED ON THE ATTACKING FORCES 


MORE DAMAGE TO THE “ JEAN BART.” 
SHE WAS SILENCED BY AMERICAN NAVAL GUNS AND DIVE-BOMBERS. 





AFTER JOINING ACTION WITH THE AMERICAN NAVAL FORCES, THESE TWO FRENCH 
DESTROYERS (FOREGROUND) AND THE CRUISER WERE BEACHED NEAR CASABLANCA 
| destroyers and lighter craft, damaged a French cruiser, and left the “ Jean Bart” in flames. On 


the following day it was reported that the French forces in Morocco had capitulated Our pictures, 
| just released by the censors, reveal some of the heavy damage suffered by the “ Jean Bart,” 

whose guns were silenced and whos: structure had gaping holes torn in it by shells and bombs 
i The French cruiser and two of the destroyers are seen ached near Casablanca 
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NEWS ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
FROM HOME AND ABROAD. 
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AS ANOTHER CONVOY REACHES MALTA, CHILDREN OF THE GEORGE CROSS ISLAND WAVE FLAGS 
IN GREETING TO THE SHIPS STEAMING IN. 


Whenever a convoy arrives in Malta, the veople of Valetta gather along the bastions to welcome the ships after their 
terrible ordeal in the Mediterranean. Happy faces and excited children pay tribute to the Uae reg of the men who fight 
their way through to bring food and ammunition to the defenders of the George Cross I d; we say “ defenders,” for 
every man, woman and child plays his or her part in this, the most bombed island in the world, and through it all they 
remain cheerful and optimistic, carrying on with their daily tasks even when their homes lie in ruins about them. 

children make themselves useful in a variety of ways, and their quickness in spotting hostile aircraft is often turned to THE PEOPLE OF VALETTA CROWD THE BASTIONS TO CHEER THE 
good account. When the history of this war comes to be written, we shall find the people of Malta amongst the long CONVOY. HAPPY FACES REWARD THE MEN WHO RISK THEIR LIVES 

list of heroes which this terrible conflict has produced. TO GET THE SHIPS THROUGH. 
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THE ALASKA HIGHWAY OPENED : AN UNIDENTI- . AFTER THE OPENING CEREMONY: THE FIRST 
FIED MEMBER OF THE CANADIAN CABINET FOUR AMERICAN SOLDIERS FACE FOUR CANADIAN “ MOUNTIES”’ ACROSS THE TAPE. ARMY TRUCKS, LOADED WITH VITAL WAR 

(FACING CAMERA) CUTS THE RIBBON. THE CEREMONY WAS HELD AT WHITEHORSE, YUKON TERRITORY. SUPPLIES, RUMBLE NORTHWARD. 

On October 29 last, Mr. Stimson, the Secretary of War, announced that the Alaskan Highway, which Fort Nelson and Watson Lake the road reaches its highest point of 4212 ft. Trucks are now rolling 
crosses Western Canada, was open to truck traffic for its entire length of 1671 miles. ‘en thousand over this new highway, carrying ammunition and supplies to the troops in Alaska and thus linking 
soldiers and 2000 civilians completed the job in slightly over six months, pushing forward at the rate this far corner of the earth with the rest of the continent. It was a member of the Canadian 
of eight miles a day. They had to bri 200 streams and laid a roadway 24 ft. wide. Between Cabinet who, on November 20, cut the tape and thus officially opened the road. 





SHE TAKES THE WATER SIDEWAYS: THE LAUNCHING OF THE NEW AMERICAN DRESS REHEARSAL! CANADIAN TANKS NEGOTIATING A MINEFIELD SOMEWHERE IN THE 
SUBMARINE “ PUFFER” IN THE GREAT LAKES AREA AT MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN. SOUTH OF ENGLAND DURING REALISTIC MAN@UVRES. MUSTANG FIGHTERS FLY OVERHEAD. 
This, the fourth submarine to be built for the American Navy in the Great Lakes area, was The Canadians stationed in this country are realistically rehearsing for their next big offensive against 
launched sideways, as is the custom of the Lakes, and she entered the water on the right side the enemy. A dramatic spectacle was provided when Canadian tanks, ing through gruelling 
as far as the United Nations are concerned. The tremendous splash she made is well shown in manceuvres in the South of England, negotiated a minefield and other obstacles. The tanks have an 


this picture, and the crowd of people assisting at the launching are wisely keeping well away from aerial escort of Mustang fighters constantly on the alert against attacks from the air by the enemy. 
the flying spray and deluge of water. All manceuvres nowadays are carried out under actual battle conditions, 
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UNLOADING BY ARC-LIGHT IN MALTA DURING A RESPITE FROM BOMBING. 


A NEW UNITED NATIONS CONVOY GETS THROUGH TO MALTA AND UNLOADS THROUGHOUT THE NIGHT BY ARC-LIGHT. 


to note that in Malta, the most bombed place in the world, huge arc-lights are now 
used for unloading the ships at night; only a few months ago this would have been 
raids were a very common feature of the island, 


Thanks to the Eighth Army's victorious advance, thereby winning back Libyan air 
bases, a series of convoys, carrying supplies to Malta, have enjoyed fighter protection 
Some of the convoys got through entirely unmolested, and all arrived unscathed quite impossible, as night and day 
welcome to the gallant men of the and lights like those in the picture would have been asking for trouble Blacked 


This fighter protection must have been more than 
out Malta has become floodlit to welcome her convoys, the arrival of which is the 


Royal Navy and Merchant Navy, who, for so many months, have had to fight every 
inch of the way, with little but their own guns to protect them It is interesting best news the people can have 
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RUSSIA’S HAMMER BLOWS: 
PLIGHT OF PRISONERS. 
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NORTH-WEST OF STALINGRAD: RED ARMY TROOPS CAUTIOUSLY ADVANCING H NORTH-WEST OF STALINGRAD : WHITE- CL: 
FROM AN ADVANCED LINE, GRADUALLY CLOSING IN ON THE ENEMY. HELD POSITION. RUSSIANS USE 
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\ NAZI PRISONER ON THE CENTRAL FRONT, HIS CLOTHING 
TORN AND SHODDY, ONE FOOT MERELY BOUND WITH RAGS. 
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i GENERAL GREGORI ZHUKOV, RUSSIA’S ‘*‘ MIRACLE MAN,” WHO SAVED MOSCOW, SUPREME COMMANDER OF 
| ae < i > EE eee 
¥ ON THE LOWER DON CREW OF A GERMAN FIELD Gt 
iL TAKING A HASTY MEAL IN THEIR HURRIED RETREAT. 


5 
CENTT AL FRONT: GERMAN PRISONERS PRESENT HANDBILLS, AS PASSES, i A HEAVILY ARMOURED RUSSIAN TRAIN : 
TO A SOVIET OFFICER. 137,000 PRISONERS WERE TAKEN IN SIX WEEKS i FUNDS SUBSCRIBED BY THE ARMENIAN 


OSCOW, reviewing the opening of the Soviet offensives on November 19 to the end of 1942, reported 
over that period 175,000 enemy dead, 137,600 prisoners, 22 divisions cut off at Stalingrad, another 

36 divisions, including 6 Panzer, routed, 1791 aircraft destroyed or captured, 3251 tanks, and 5910 guns. 
Nor is this all. Since the dawn of 1943, General Zhukov's various fronts have pressed onward, and daily 
the Germans are suffering severe defeats and heavy losses, but Zhukov's strategy, now revealed, is to 
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LIEUT. «A; ENERAL ROKASSOVSKY, COMMANDING ON THE 
DON FRONT ONE OF THE YOUNGEST LEADING 


SOVIET GENERALS SERVING UNDER ZHUKOV 
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SUPREME GENERAL ZHUKOV: 
RED ARMY PROWESS. 
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tthe ol CLAD RUSSIANS ATTACK AN ENEMY- : IN THE NORTHERN CAUCASUS, WHERE THE ENEMY IS NOW RETREATING 
SIANS USE BAYONETS, GERMANS DO NOT. TO AVOID BEING TRAPPED. A SOVIET SNIPER IN THE ICY MOUNTAINS. 
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STREET-FIGHTING IN STALINGRAD: A WORKER HAVING 
A WOUND DRESSED BY A VOLUNTEER RED CROSS NURSE. 
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NDER OF THE RED ARMY, WHOSE SPECTACULAR OFFENSIVE IN THE SOUTH THREATENS A GERMAN DEBACLE. 
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~ 
: WELL OUT OF IT! A GERMAN PRISONER, INADEQUATELY i 
CLOTHED, IS GIVEN A CIGARETTE. i 


N TRAIN : THE “‘ SOVIET ARMENIA,” BUILT WITH i T BOMPING-UP A RUSSIAN "PLANE ON THE SNOW-COVERED AIRFIELD PREPARATORY 
REPUBLIC, ONE OF MANY SUCH TRAINS. { TO A NIGHT RAID ON ENEMY COMMUNICATIONS NORTH OF STALINGRAD. 


retake Rostov and close the entire Cerman communications in the Caucasus, where 30 more enemy divisions ACI a tai sitiateiii 
are in peril of being trapped. The plight of the German troops is increasingly terrible. Railroads are cut, GENERAL GOLIKOV, COMMANDING ON THE VORONEZH, 
men starve, and, despite Hitler's promises, they are dying and shivering with cold, owing to lack of warm | WHO RECENTLY RECAPTURED BOGUCHAR, AND 1S 
clothing, worn-out boots and gloveless hands in temperatures far below zero. As a tail-piece the German i STEADILY ADVANCING TOWARDS ROSTOV 

radio bluntly said on January 5 that “ Adolf Hitler bears the sole responsibility for victory or defeat.’ , a 
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THE BOEING B-i7E, LATEST VERSION OF A FIRST-CLASS DAYLIGHT PRECISION BOMBER, W 


Details of the famous American Flying Fortress, which has proved such an 
effective weapon in the daylight precision bombing of enemy targets in Europe, 
are seen in this drawing of the aircraft in its latest form—the Boeing B-17E, 
known to the R.A.F. as the Fortress II. This first-class American bomber has 
a wing-span of 103 ft. 9§ in. and a length of 73 ft. 9§ in., and is powered by 
four Wright Double Cyclone engines, which give it a top speed of nearly 
300 m.p.h. But it is the Fortress's armament which has provided one of the 
greatest surprises of the war in the air. Their O°5-in. machine-guns, twelve in 
all, supplemented by one °303-in. gun, have wrought great havoc among the 
Luftwaffe’s best fighting aircraft. Ever since their first sortie from bases in this 


country, the Fortress crews have come back with news of enemy fighters shot 
down in big numbers. The fact that the Fortress is.more than able to defend 
itself while carrying out daylight bombing raids is popular knowledge, scarcely 
needing the corroboration of recently issued figures which show that, in 1063 
sorties against the Germans, Flying Fortresses, for the loss of 32 of their number, 
shot up 635 enemy ‘planes, of which 293 were destroyed, 150 probably destroyed, 
and 192 damaged. This great success is due in part to the American system 
of close-formation flying, in which the guns of all the aircraft can be brought 
to bear simultaneously on any attacking ‘plane, but mostly to the tremendous 
killing power of the 4-in. machine-guns. With an effective range of 600 yards 
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THE FAMOUS AMERICAN FLYING FORTRESS. 


RESS, BY PERMISSION OF THE U.S. ARMY AIR FORCE. 
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YMBER, WHOSE 0°5-INCH MACHINE-GUNS HAVE MADE IT THE TERROR OF THE LUFTWAFFE. 


and a rate of fire of 700 rounds a minute, these guns pour out a hurricane of announced that modifications then being carried out would enable Fortresses to 
lead against which no aircraft can hold together. It has, indeed, been estab- carry loads comparable to those of the Lancasters, Stirlings and Halifaxes of 
lished that German fighters caught in this devastating cross-fire nearly always Bomber Command, including the 4000-lb. ‘‘ block-busters."" The Germans—and, 
disintegrate in mid-air. It has been suggested that the bomb load of the Flying for that matter, the Japanese before them—have already learned to fear the 
Fortresses has been heavily sacrificed to allow for this powerful armament, but Fortresses, and it is significant that the German public has not yet been 
Fortress experts reply that the bombs carried are all utilised effectively, the informed that the Americans are in operation over Europe. On the rare 
precision sights ensuring that all the load goes down on to, or within a very occasions when reference is made to Fortress attacks, the German newspapers 
small radius of, the target. In any case, the latest versions of the Fortress are refer to them as “ British."” The Flying Fortresses, in conjunction with the 
now carrying much heavier loads. Four months have already passed since night bombers of the R.A.F., have made the 24-hours-a-day bombing theory a 
Colonel John Jouett, President of the U.S. Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, practical proposition. The Germans may, well be afraid! 
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THE GUARDS TAKE A HILL THREE TIMES: ACTION IN TUNISIA. 


ELL 


‘ . r ‘ 
ARDSMEN GO INTO ACTION NEAR MEDJEZ-EL-BAB, TUNISIA: THEIR OBJECTIVES WERE ; MEN OF A GUARDS BATTALION MANNING A_ FRONT-LINE SLIT-TRENCH 
TWO HEIGHTS, WHICH THEY CAPTURED AND TWICE RECAPTURED. i IN TUNISIA, THE HILLS IN THE BACKGROUND ARE IN GERMAN HANDS. 


HE EES isk cscs asiachc ei eae cidraaitn ea chiadooccsion-aeliabentalenak tidecsneahadie 
HE photographs on this page i 
il‘ustrate an action inTunisia i 
which has been much talked i 
about of late: the taking of two | 
heights north of Medjez-el-Bab by i 
a battalion of the Brigade of ; 
Guards. The attack on the hill ; 
was made early on the night of j 
December 23, and the battalion [ 
captyred the two heights which i 
were their objective. It appears, i 
however, that in the darkness 
they overlooked certain enemy |; 
machine-gun posts, which later ; 
opened up, the Germans launch- 
ing a counter-attack at the same 
time. The Guards were obliged 
to withdraw, but they again 
attacked, and once more cap- 
tured the heights. They were then 
relieved by other troops, who 
were unable to occupy all the 
captured ground, and the enemy 
reoccupied the disputed heights. 
The Guards, meanwhile, had ; 
marched seven or eight miles in 
the pouring rain back to their 
base, and were about to break- 
fast, when they got the order to 
return and retake the hill. After | 
a hasty cup of tea, therefore, they 
marched back and did the job for 
the third time, this time in day- 
light. They remained there for 
several days until withdrawn. 
Particularly bad weather now 
prevails in Tunisia. 


ON THEIR WAY TO THE HEIGHTS 
NEAR MEDJEZ-EL-BAB ; GUARDS- 
MEN SET OUT AT DUSK TO ATTACK 
ACROSS THE SCRUBBY COUNTRY, 


MORTAR-CARRIERS, BELONGING TO THE GUARDS BATTALION WHICH CAPTURED THE HILL r MUD IN TUNISIA: GUARDSMEN HALT WITH THEIR MORTAR-CARRIER ON ONE | 
NORTH OF MEDJEZ, GQING INTO ACTION IN THAT SECTOR. OF THE ROADS, THICK WITH SLIMY UD, NEAR THE FORWARD POSITIONS. i 
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CLOUD-MAKING EXTRAORDINARY: EXHAUST AND 


A REMARKABLE PICTURE OF EXHAUST TRAILS MADE BY FLYING FORTRESSES 


“" > ¥ 





FLYING AT A HIGH ALTITUDE. THESE TRAILS LOOK SOMEWHAT LIKE A SMOKE-SCREEN. 





WING-TIP TRAILS. 
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WING-TIP TRAILS FROM A BRISTOL BEAUFIGHTER II., WHICH OCCURRED AT ABOUT 200FT. (Reproduced by courtesy of the “ Aeroplane.”) 


In an article sponsored by the de Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd., and published in the 
** Aeroplane" of September 25, 1942, it is explained that there is a clear difference 
between the trails made by the exhaust and the wing-tips of an aircraft. In the 
former, “‘the exhaust adds water vapour to what is there already, and if the air 
is saturated, or nearly so, will leave an enduring cloud."" The wing-tip trail, on the 
other hand, adds nothing, “‘ but by locally lowering the temperature, causes condensa- 
tion which re-evaporates when the vortex (at the wing-tip) decays, and the atmosphere 
returns to its former condition."’ In the case of exhaust trails, the water coming 
out ‘of the exhaust of a modern aero engine is an invisible vapour, and generally 





remains so, but on occasions enduring trails are visible, and these are formed when 
there is more invisible water vapour than can be accommodated; the excess con- 
densing into a cloud of visible water droplets or ice particles. In the case of wing-tip 
trails, the movements of the air along the under and upper surface of the wing 
combine and form a vortex at the wing-tip; “if this vortex is strong enough, and 
the humidity of the air high enough, the ‘dew point’ will be reached, condensation 
will take place, and wing-tip trails appear." They usually, but not invariably, 
disappear at low altitudes. This phenomenon is often seen in the sky, and the 
above photographs are excellent examples of both exhaust and wing-tip trails 
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ALLIED AIR ATTACKS OVER TUNISIA AND HOLLAND—HEAVY DAMAGE. 
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AFTER ALLIED AIR ATTACKS ON EL ALOUINA AIRFIELD, TUNIS: MANY OF THE AIRCRAFT ALSO THE WORK OF ALLIED BOMBERS: SOME OF THE DAMAGED HANGARS, WORKSHOPS 
SEEN ON THE AERODROME ARE WRECKED OR DAMAGED, AND THE LANDING AREA ITSELF AND BARRACK BUILDINGS NEAR THE EDGE OF THE EL ALOUINA AIRFIELD, TUNIS. 
IS PITTED WITH BOMB CRATERS, ATTACKS HAVE BEEN FREOUENT AND HEAVY. 
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JUST BEFORE THE DAYLIGHT ATEACK ON THE DOCKS AT DEN HELDER, HOLLAND, JUST AFTER THE VENTURAS RELEASED THEIR BOMBS ON DEN HELDER THERE ARE 
MADE HY R.A.F. VENTURAS ON DECEMBER 2}. OUR PICTURE SHOWS PART OF THE DOCK AT LEAST 30 BURSTS, WITH DIRECT HITS ON THE NAVAL BARRAOKS, NAVAL BAKERY 
INSTALLATIONS AND TORPEDO WORKSHOPS, 


Both R.A.F. and U.S. bombers are keeping up their attacks on the enemy in various ] Tunis, as can be seen (top pictures), is extensively pitted with bomb craters, whilst 
theatres of war, and our pictures show the result of these attacks in two widely wrecked and damaged aircraft lie in all directions. Hangars, workshops and barrack 
separated parts of German-occupied territory—-Tunisia and Holland. One of the buildings near the edge of the landing-ground have also been repeatedly hit In 
greatest bombing raids so far undertaken in North Africa was on December 13, | Holland, R.A.F. Venturas made a daylight attack on the docks at Den Helder on 
when U.S. Flying Fortresses rained destruction on the docks and airfields at Bizerta, | December 23, and these photographs (bottom two), taken during the actual raid, 
Tunis and Sousse and did a considerable amount of damage; but although that was | show the target area just before the bombs were released and as they hit, falling 
perhaps the heaviest single attack, the Axis are continually being harried by the on the naval barracks, naval bakery and torpedo workshops The enemy made no 
Allied Air Forces, and their aerodromes are a special target E! Alouina airfield | attempt t intercept our ‘planes and all returned safely 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: RECIPIENTS OF NEW YEAR HONOURS. 
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COMMODORE T. TROUBRIDGE. 
General Eisenhower, Allied Com- 
mander-in-Chief in North Africa, 
has awarded the American D.S.M. 
to Commodore T. H. Troubridge, 
R.N., who cémmanded the con- 
= and escort which carried the 

USS. task force to North Africa, 
for carrying out his duties 
“so perfectly.” 





os ak 
AIR COM. WHITNEY STRAIGHT. 
The announcement in the New 
Year Honours list that Air Com- 
modore Whitney Straight has 
teceived a mention in despatches 
coincided with the news that he 
= escaped from a prisoners of 

— and is now serving in 
ps Middle East. Recently awar- 
Beas the Norwegian War Cross. 
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WING CMDR. H. EDWARDS. 
This twenty-eight-year-old Aus- 
tralian is the most highly 
decorated R.A.F. gh of ve King’s Lynn Division of Norfolk, 3%™ 
war, having won the V.C. has died of wounds inflicted whilst - 
July 1941 for a low-level daylight on active service with an ar- 
attack on Bremen, and holding : moured .division in the Middle - 7 : 
the D.F.C.; he has now been / East. The only son of Lord British Ambassador in Berlin from 
awarded the D.S.O. Farnham, he was born in 1905. 1937 until the outbreak of war, Sir 

be Nevile Henderson died on Decem- 
ber 30. Having striven long and 

sincerely for peace, Sir Nevile was 
bitterly disappointed and disillu- 
sioned when, in September 1939, it 
fell to him to carry out the fateful 


HON. SOMERSET MAXWELL. 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Somerset 
Maxwell, M.P. since 1935 for the 
a, 


MR. HAROLD MACMILLAN. 
Mr. Macmillan, M.P., Under-Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, and former 
Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry s 
of Supply, has been appointed 
Resident Minister at Allied Head- 
quarters in No Africa. 
Ministerial cc’! 
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SIR NEVILE HENDERSON. 
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duty of conveying the British Morrison, 
ultimatum to Hitler. His diplo- Town and Country Planning ; Sir 
matic career im to a William Jowitt, ae Without 


number of widely different cour tries, Portfolio; Capt. H rookshank, 
ter-Ge' Mr. 








and served in Russia, Japan, Postmas neral, 
ii Italy, France, Turkey, Cairo, Yugo- Morrison ; Lord Cherwell, Paymas- 
bg slavia and the Argentine. ter-General, succeeds Sir Ww. Jowitt. 
q , 
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SIR ROGER KEYES. SIR MILES LAMPSON. LORD LEATHERS. i DR. HERTZ. , 

new Baron; Admiral of the { Created a Baron in the New The apie of War srempert, = ge ys pameeniee m. 
Fleet Sir Roger r Keyes. Admiral ; Year Honours list, the Rt. Hon. Lord ~~ is mi = - - enews » De. | a . nate, 
Keyes was Commander-in-Chief, Sir Miles Wedderburn Lampson ion Honour in w boat e' - ~— 
Mediterranean Station, 1925-28 : is H.M. Ambassador at Gin ae and ear Honours List. Associated ee ce a ions , os - 
Soe Oe TT hed tke | wes Baitah Miniter to China, Sotap to tate, ade ee | Coomente ot Ge Geter at 
Retied Lia eds" kA 1906-53. and _-g BAL joi the Ministry of Shi Leopold I1., and Columbia Uni- 

ti ‘i oa sachs fo pt and the the Sudan, 1934-36. as adviser on all matters relating versity medal for outstanding 
Active List, 1940. Naval At r : — Se oe 

to King of Belgians, 1940. Was r- Churchill's host in Cairo. | R to coal. \* . Born in akia, + J 
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SIR CHARLES WILSON. 
The third new Baron created is 
Sir Charles Wilson, President of 


SIR WILLIAM HOLDSWORTH. 


The Order of Merit has been 
awarded to Sir William Searle 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S SON BEING DECORATED WITH 
THE D.F.C. (U.S.A.) BY MAJOR-GENERAL J. DOOLITTLE. 


PROF. STANLEY MARCHANT. 
Created a Knights Bachelor. He 
has been Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music since | 


MISS LILIAN 
The only D.B.E. in the Honours 
List is the well-known actress, 
Lilian Braithwaite. She played 


BRAITHWAITE. 


\@ the Royal College of Physicians, Holdsworth, K.C., the eminent The award of the American D.F.C. to Lieut.-Col. Elliot Roosevelt A Hed 























who accompanied Mr. Churchili jurist, Vinerian Professor of Law was for his remarkable work as a member of parties making long King Edward many Shakespearean parts with i 

e. a — , 3 Russia - L at Oxford A, — + is a and dangerous aerial surveys of important ferry routes over >» h--, = the ag nee = of paee © - = ge se ty An modern 

the Blimietry of Fas is consu Bencher of Lincoln's Inn, = sub-Arctic and equatorial waters, and also as ing Officer 1937 5 Eme: ys ~~ George | 

ry of Health, and Fellow { of All Souls College, and of a Pho assigned to the American Forces in St. Paul’s Cathedral since 1936. Alexander, Sir Ge du Maurier i 

of the R. Society of Medicine. Fellow of St. J & Aw Wy. gh ESA FH Born in London in 1883. J Sther menagueneata. i 
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ry GRAND DUKE JEAN OF LUXEMBURG (LEFT) AS A PRIVATE IN THE IRISH GUARDS, 


WITH HIS FATHER, COLONEL PRINCE FELIX OF LUXEMBURG. 


The Hereditary Grand Duke Jean of Luxemburg, who recently arrived in this country, is a 
Fete in the Irish Guards. This famous regiment was chosen as the Grand Duke is a Catholic. / 
is treated as the other men, and is known as “ Private Luxemburg.” His father, Colonel | 
Felix, was recently attached to the British Army Command; thus both are now actively 
engaged in the struggle to free Surepe—ane Luxembure—from Axis oppression. 


* eee —_ - 


{ THE R.A.F."S GREATEST FIGHTER PILOT TAKES OVER COMMAND AT HIS OLD STATION : 
| GROUP CAPTAIN G. MALAN (RIGHT) CHATTING TO FLIGHT SERGEANT BUNTING OF JAMAICA. 


} Group Captain Adolph GC. Malan, D.S.O., D.F.C. and Bar, the greatest a ogg & BQ 
is now back in the front line of the air war, after ~ 7 months as instruc Malan, 
known as “ Sailor,” is a South African, thirty- and is one of the men_of Group 
Captain rank in the Service. He is credi with ofhelal and over 40 unofficial victories in the air. 
We now commands hs aid station. J 
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NOTHER Persian medieval silk, in 
some respects the most remarkable 
of all, has just come to light. Twenty 
years ago a scant half-dozen specimens 
of this period were known (only one 
of them reasonably complete)—tragically 
few, yet eloquent witnesses of how noble 
was the textile art of this time, all in all, 
the greatest known silk-weaving, many 
experts would say. These few frag- 
ments, mostly from reliquaries, had 
presumably been brought back to Europe 
by Crusaders or pilgrims to the Holy 
Land. But,in the winter of 1925,suddenly, 
in a few hours, more than fifty superlative examples were 
uncovered accidentally, one of the most momentous dis- 
coveries in the history of textiles. They were found in 
graves, evidently of royal personages, at the base of a ruined 
tomb-tower on the site of Rayy, just south of Teheran. 

The famous city of Rayy, rich, sumptuous, crowded 
with great monuments, busy with luxury industries, was 
practically obliterated by the Mongol holocaust early in 
the thirteenth century, but several tomb-towers remained 
standing. Persian notables in the Middle Ages were com- 
monly buried in the crypts of such towers, constructed 
only to do them honour, and a number of these monuments, 
including some nearly a thousand years old, are still more 
or less intact, despite earthquakes and other hazards of 
time and circumstance which have felled many more. 

One abandoned tower at Rayy, on the shoulder of a 
rocky little hill that overlooked the city, apparently had 
for centuries provided a welcome refuge for shepherds and 
others who keep watch by night. Here, generation after 
generation, they built their fires, until a deep bed of ashes 
and other rubbish had accumulated, so that when at last 
the tower did collapse, there was a thick protective cushion 
between the heap of bricks and the .two 
burial vaults beneath. Cracks in the vault, 
however, there were, so that jackals sniffed 
the odour of death and, according to Mr. 
Rowland Reid, who examined the site im- 
mediately after the graves were opened and 
made a careful stuay of conditions, they dug 
their way through to fetch a few bones. 
Their track made an excellent drain for rain 
and snow to pour out of the crypt, so that com- 
paratively little moisture seeped into the graves. 

Rayy had been extensively and profitably 
dug over by commercial excavators for more 
than forty years, yielding quantities of beautiful 
pottery, some metal and other saleable odds 
and ends; but still the tower ruins were un- 
touched when, in 1925, a shepherd saw in the 
dust near the broken wall the glint of gold. 
Buried treasure! The words wafted into the 
bazaars, and hopeful diggers got to work. 
Down into the crypt they penetrated, and 
there were the remains of burials—disinte- 
grated coffins, broken skeletons, scattered 
bones, and dim, mysterious vestments. No 
gold. They went deeper still, but found 
only more burials and more fabrics. 

But meanwhile the bazaar rumour had 
spread and magnified. The news of Tutankh- 
amen had already fired the imagination of 
the entire East, whetting every Oriental 
antiquary's appetite; and soon the story 
sped from stall to stall that a grave had 
been opened, richer than the Egyptian 
monarch’s, Whereupon such crowds of people 
swarmed out from the city that the Govern- 
ment had to call out troops to hold them 
in check. From all sides they came. Up 
from Susa, in the far south, to see that 
French archwological treaty rights were not 
infringed, rushed the Comte de Mecquenem, 
chief of the French Archzological Mission, 
equipped only with emergency luggage— 
tooth-brush and the huge phonograph which 
was essential to his music-loving soul. 

Since no loot had been uncovered except 
the one little earring which had first caught 
the shepherd’s eye, long since lost to view 
in the excitement, and the silks, the latter 
were promptly distributed among the anti- 
quaries, who were as promptly to the last 
man arrested and jailed, to give the Govern- 
ment time to decide what to do next. To THE TENT 
hold the looters, however, was not to have TEXTILES 
hold of the loot. Several pieces were confis- 
cated from one dealer of foreign. birth, and 
he was fined the presumed vale of others that he had 
mailed out of the country. The rest had vanished. 

No one knows how, but, little by little, pieces appeared 
on the Paris market: by 1931, twenty-one examples from 
these graves could be shown in the Burlington House 
Persian Exhibition; by 1935, seven more had come to 
light, and were included in the Leningrad Persian Exhi- 
bition ; in 1937, when the textile chapters of ‘“ A Survey of 
Persian Art" (Oxford University Press) were completed, 
fifty-two different designs (one tapestry-woven, one dyed) 
were known; and by 1940 three additional designs had 
come out, of which two were shown in the New York 
Persian Exhibition, the third being of non-Persian origin, 
perhaps from Asia Minor. 

Almost all these silks are now in museums ; two superb 
examples and three lesser, but still valuable, pieces in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum ; four fragments in the Musée 
de Cluny in Paris ; and practically all*the rest in the United 
States, most of them distributed about equally between 
the Hobart Moore Memorial Collection in Yale University 
and the Textile Museum of Washington, D.C. But, as is 
usual in the art commerce of the East, the most important 
piece of all, apparently was held to the last. In colour 
this most recently rediscovered example is dull ; time-stained 
éeru and rusty violet; but it must originally have been 
black and white, solemn and strong, and the design is 
correspondingly vigorous in both seale and drawing-—or, 


By ARTHUR UPHAM POPE, M.A., Director of the 
and Archaeology, and PHYLLIS ACKERMAN. (See photographs on opposite page.) 


SELJUQ FUNERARY TOWER AT RAYY, JUST SOUTH OF TEHERAN. 
DOME HAS COLLAPSED. THE SITE OF THE RUINED TOWER WHERE THE 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT TEXTILE 
EVER FOUND IN PERSIA: 


A PIECE OF TWO-FACED SILK SERGE, BEARING THE NAME OF THE WEAVER skill. But the very, difficulty of its 
AND THE DATE—994 A.D. TECHNICALLY, IT IS IN SOME RESPECTS THE MOST 
REMARKABLE PIECE OF WEAVING FOUND ANYWHERE. 


rather, the designs, for the unique miracle of this silk is 
that each surface carries an entirely different pattern, 
woven simultaneously in an integral web. 

Both compositions are majestic, authoritative, sym- 
bolic. On one side, on a dark ground closely striped with 
white lines, is a succession of tangent ovals defined by a 
band bearing a series of running goats or bulls and lions, 
approximately alternated, repeated reversed in the halves. 
Within, a pair of horned winged lions sejant flank, con- 
fronted, a conventional tree of lotus origin which develops 
above and below into scrolling foliation, the latter filling 
the exergual segment which is delimited at the top by a 
pair of confronted undulant serpents. 

Here is one of the oldest cosmological motives of the 
Middle East in a consistent and characteristic illustration : 
within the circle of the sky, on which the moon (goat or 
bull) and sun (lion) animals alternate, the great sun animal 
guards the lotus sun-tree—its most ancient form—while 
under the sun, at a lower level of the storied heavens, the 
atmosphere serpents betokening moisture complete the 
combination of fertility elements which assures the 
abundant vegetation below. 





WERE FOUND IS LESS THAN HALF A MILE TO THE EAST, 


OF A BLEAK MOUNTAIN, 


The reverse design is equally traditional. Here; the 
moon animals (goat, bull, peacock) and the sun animals 
(lion, griffon) are each framed in a circlet on the roundel 
band, alternating with a stylised palm, an old moon-tree. 
The enclosed group consists of confronted peacocks flanking 
a conventional tree. Thus the invocation here is primarily 
to the moon as, on the obverse, it is to the sun, the two 
great principles of vitality being called on to assure for the 
deceased beneath the coffin-cover life beyond death, immor- 
tality. The weaving is a technical tour de force which 
has, so-far as is now known, neither precedent nor conse- 
quence. It gives evidence of a cultural sophistication, of 
high and discriminating standards, such as we knew obtained 
at this time in a few arts, but not in textiles. There was 
evidently a clientéle which imposed exacting demands, and 
was ready to pay high for them, and craftsmen competent 
to satisfy them. 

To make two entirely different patterns in a single 
weave instead of in two separate fabrics cost no less in 
materials, for, while it saved one set of warps, it required 
silk throughout, instead of the cheaper cotton often sub- 
stituted for the interior warps. Furthermore, the tomb- 
cover, by being thus wholly silk, contravened an Islamic 
prohibition, for the part-cotton fabrics were supposed not 
to offend against the rule condemning luxury materials. 
The resulting panel was also less convenient, for it is un- 
avoidably thick and stiff, and it certainly was no easier 
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ON THE SIDE 
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to turn it over in order to see the reverse 
than it would have been to change to 
another cover, as was often done on 
tombs in mosques and mausolea. And, 
above all, this two-faced weaving required 
a far greater expenditure of time and 


fabrication was doubtless the main motive 
for undertaking it. Virtuosity was ap- 
preciated for its own sake in Asia, and 
it is a legitimate value if it is not 
attained at the expense of esthetic 
integrity. The head-weaver who achieved 
this remarkable feat honoured thereby 
his patron, and probably considered also that, by mastering 
such unparalleled difficulties, however arbitrarily created, 
he was doing greater service to Allah. 

The weaving is done in the compound weft twill, the 
weft passing over two and under one warp, which had 
already been current in Western Asia for half a millennium, 
and is still used by hand-loom weavers in Persia to-day. 
But in this case, instead of two wefts, one for each colour, 
there are four, one for each colour on each face, the pair 
on one surface never penetrating to the opposite side ; and 
this necessitates two sets of interior warps, to mask the 
weft not needed on the surface at any given point in each 
system. The only element common, then, to the two 
faces, or two patterns, is the binding warp, which can serve 
successfully for both systems by shifting the underpass in 
one system one warp to the side, as compared with that of 
the other. The underpass could then be effected by pulling 
forward adjacent warp pairs simultaneously in the same 
throw in opposite directions. This implies a vertical loom, 
with two weavers working at once, one on each side. 

The stiffness of the fabric is reduced as much as possible 
by using a single-ply very fine binding warp and the silk 
interior warp, which is necessarily thicker 
in order to conceal the alternate weft, but is 
only two-ply, and is lightly twisted. But 
perhaps the greatest importance of this silk, 
freely granting its zxsthetic distinction and 
its technical uniqueness, is as a document, 
for it bears, in addition to stately Kufic 
borders with Koranic quotations on the 
reverse, a signatory inscription (indication of 
the craftsman’s pride in his achievement) and 
date, in smaller Kufic in an interstotial panel 
on the obverse: ‘“’Abd al-Ghafir ibn 
Hamdawaih al-Mutawwa’i dyed [and wove] 
this in the year 384 [994 A.D.].” 

This is of major importance, for while two 
of the other silks from these graves carry 
historical names which make them datable 
within a few decades, prior to ro12 (423 H.) 
and 1058 (450 H.) respectively, this is the 
only actually dated piece in the group. Further- 
more, the datable pieces are very simple in 
design, almost wholly epigraphic, whereas this 
exemplifies the most characteristic aspects 
of the repertoire, with both animal and 
plant motives. 

The date, moreover, is surprisingly early for 
the style, forcing a drastic revision of the 
chronology of Persian medizval ornament, and 
establishing as pre-Seljuq a whole group of 
silks (e.g., Group X. in ‘“‘ A Survey of Persian 
Art,” pp. 2011-2017), hitherto presumed to be, 
by comparison with dated pottery, late Seljuq. 
It is asalutary reminder of the often-neglected 
principle that ornament may develop at dif- 
ferent rates in different media. And it also 
shows that both the foliation and the animal 
ornament on the Alp Arslan silver salver in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, which 
seemed to some, when it first appeared, sur- 
prisingly advanced for its date—1066 (459 H.) 
—were merely continuations, with little 
evolution, of a style then already at least 
three-quarters of a century old. 

It is tempting to connect this textile 
with a quite remarkable personality, Sahib 
Isma’il ibn Abbad, who was the Buvayhid 
Grand Vizier and, in effect, the ruler of 
the greater part of what is now Persia. * He 
was famous as ‘a scholar and as a poet, and 
a magnificent patron of science and all the 


BUILT ABOUT I137 A.D. arts. He was one of the greatest biblio- 


philes of all time. He held that it was 
uncivilised for a man to go on a hunting 
expedition (they often lasted a few days to 
several weeks in Persia) without taking along 
three or four hundred books. His prestige and administrative 
capacity brought him an invitation from the Samanid 
King, then living in Samarkand, to become Grand Vizier 
of the Samanid state. 

He replied that practical difficulties made it impossible 
for him to accept, as it would require 400 camels just to 
move his library. This means upwards of 125,000 books 
—more than there were in all Europe, probably, at the 
time, with the exception of Spain. One can -hardly 
compute the present-day value of 125,000 _ ninth- 
century manuscripts. 

The textile represents an extreme and costly effort, 
and there were few, if indeed any, beside Isma’il who could 
have commanded such a weaving. The date on the textile 
is also the date of his death, and he died in Rayy, where 
the textile was found. 

Unfortunately, however, for the theory, we know that 
he was actually buried in Isfahan, where his mausoleum 
was still standing in good condition more than 200 years 
afterwards. The fabric is not a garment, but a tomb- 
cover, woven for some great personage, certainly by 
command of the Court. If it was not for Isma’il 
ibn Abbad, for whom was it? Could it have been 
diverted from its original use ? Was it unfinished at the 
time of the interment and hence reserved for some other 
person and occasion? Interesting questions, that can 
never be answered. 
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A PIECE OF TWO-FACED SILK SERGE, WITH A PATTERN OF WINGED, HORNED LIONS, AND INSCRIPTION, GIVING THE NAME OF THE WEAVER, 
“*ABD ALGHAFIR IBN HAMDAWAIH AL-MUTAWWA'Il,”” AND THE DATE, 384 H. (994 A.D.). 


THE REVERSE OF THE TWO-FACED SILK SERGE, SHOWING A PATTERN OF CONFRONTED PEACOCKS AND KORANIC INSCRIPTIONS. 
° (Reproductions by Courtesy of the Textile Museum of the District of Columbia.) 


A TECHNICALLY REMARKABLE TEXTILE, DATED 994 A.D., OF WHICH, IN ONE WEAVING, THE OBVERSE AND REVERSE 
HAVE DIFFERENT DESIGNS. (For article see opposite page.) 
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ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN SEA”: 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Genoese Republic for at least three generations. 
As there was a good deal-of moving about along His 
in the Middle and 
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“CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS : By SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON.* 


doubtless belonged to other races than the Italian. 
long face, tall stature, ruddy complexion 
red_ hair share of 


HIS is the second large book about Christopher 
Columbus which has come out during the war ; 














and the second which I have reviewed in this place. 
scholarly and 


The two authors, both industrious, 
delving, have compiled 
their books in two hemi- 
spheres. It is a pity 
they could not have 
collaborated, or at least 
exchanged information. 
For Don Salvador de 
Madariaga, a Spaniard of 
Spaniards, produced his 
book not long ago, after 
great research in archives 
from the Spanish angle. 
And Professor Morison 
(whose historical work 
everybody who knows him 
or it must admire) has 
now produced a biography 
from the American angle. 
Professor Morison ends by 
saying : ‘‘ One only wishes 
that the Admiral might 
have been afforded the 
sense of fulfilment that 
could have come from 
foreseeing all that 
flowed from his dis- 
coveries; that would 
have turned all the 
sorrows of his last 
years into joy. The 
whole history of the 
Americas stems from 
the Four Voyages of 
Columbus; and as the 
Greek city-states 
looked back to the 
deathless gods as their 
founders, so to-day a 
score of independent 
nations and dominions 
unite in homage to 
Christopher, the stout- 
hearted son of Genoa, 
who carried Christian 
civilisation across the 
Ocean Sea.”’ All those 
thoughts are natural 
to an American-born. 
They didn’t occur to 
Don. Salvador de 
Madariaga, who saw, 
after all this lapse of 
years, America as an 
undiscovered continent 
found by a mysterious 
man commanding an 
expedition financed by 
Aragon and Castile. 
What to Professor 
Morison is “‘ here,’’ to Don Salvador is “ there.”’ 
Professor Morison took risky voyages in small 
boats to try to recover the emotions of 
Columbus when he was approaching “ the 
Indies '’ and saw the birds and the bits of trees 
and the seaweed; Don Salvador, although 
(since he was at one time Spanish Ambassador 
to Washington) he must have crossed the 
Atlantic in large liners, wasn't bothering so 
much about the “ American end of it’’; he 
was thinking about the character of Columbus, 
the nature of his crew, the maps of the time, 
and the motives of Columbus and his employers, 
and the origins of Columbus. 

Seven cities are alleged to have competed 
for the privilege of having given birth to Homer. 
Columbus is equally deserving of such competi- 
tion. Professor Morison, writing in ignorance of 
Don Salvador’s book, says: ‘“ There is no 
mystery about the birth, family or race of 
Christopher Columbus. He was born in the 
ancient city of Genoa some time between 
August 25 and the end of October 1451, 
the son and grandson of woollen weavers 
who had been living in various towns of the 
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** Christopher Columbus : 
By Samuel Eliot Morison. (Oxford 


ship in which Columbus sailed.” 
his description of the Columbus 
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“wiftaA”’ UNDER THE ORIGINAL LATEEN RIG. 
(From the Models after the D’Albertis plans in the Marine Museum, Pegli, Genoa.) 
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A MODEL OF THE “‘ SANTA MARIA.” (By R. C. Anderson. Addison 
Gallery of American Art, Phillips Academy, Andover.) 


Nifia,’ ‘Pinta’ and ‘Santa Maria’ really looked like. " 
makes this frank statement in his ‘er A Teviewed on 

“on what few facts we can glean from 

as having been about 60 tons. eee in 1492 meant the cubic capacity of a ship in 

- as a three-masted lateener of the Po 

later to caer rig. “Pinta” alos and proved herself a smart ve. 

and she disappeared from recorded history after the great hh... of discovery. 

Morison, a sao or ship, not a caravel like the other two, and he adds that it is safe to assume 

like the carracks of Venice.” her d 


the shores of the Mediterranean 
Ages, some of the Discoverer’s remote ancestors 
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“pinta” (“ NINA’? WAS RERIGGED THUS). 


‘SANTA MARIA.” 
plans in the Marine Museum, Pegli, Genoa.) 
We have no cogtempaes painting or drawing of a single 


suggest a_ considerable 
rather than Latin blood, but do not 
prove anything; and he 
himself was conscious 
only of a Genoese origin. 
There is no more reason 
to doubt that Christopher 
Columbus was a Genoese- 
born Catholic Christian, 
steadfast in his faith and 
proud of his native city, 
than to doubt that 
George Washington was a 
Virginian-born Anglican 
of English race, proud of 
being an American.” 


I should (much as 
I have enjoyed this 
laborious book) have 


thought that rather a 
muddle-headed sentence, 
anyhow. It begins by 
saying there is no doubt 
about Columbus’s birth 
when the date of it is 
even vaguer than Shake- 
speare’s, and then it 
proceeds to muddle 
up race and religion. 
Nobody has ever dis- 
puted that Columbus 
was a Catholic; but 
what on earth has that 
to do with race? I 
believe that M. 
Matsuoka is a Catholic ; 
I might (I shan’t) turn 
into a Moslem to- 
morrow, but it wouldn’t 
make me an Arab; 
there are Chinese in 
London who go to 
church, but it doesn’t 
turn them into Britons 
or (as some of our allies 
call it) Britishers. The 
Italians like to think 
of Columbus as an 
Italian; some 
Spaniards like to think 
of him as a Spaniard ; 
but Don Salvador de 
Madariaga, a patriotic 
Spaniard with a cross- 
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but he goes on to say that 
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imensions are unknown, Ai cease an fon af Gaar @ 
* and Columbus never ‘liked her. 


(Above Reproductions from “ poll: Pisces ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, the Oxford University Press.) 





SANTA MARIA” PREPARED UNDER THE 


DIRECTION OF THE NAVAL MUSEUM, MADRID, 
BY SPANISH WORKMEN FOR THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION OF 1893. 
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bench mind and a 
passion for the truth, 
has proved to my 
satisfaction, if not 
quite up to the hilt, 
that Columbus was a 
pure-bred Jew from a 
Jewish family, exiled from Spain, in Italy. The 
notion may not be popular amongst anti- 
Semites; the Germans now print Heine's 
“‘ Lorelei ’’ (which they can’t discard) as by “Anon.” 
But I for one was convinced. And why not ? 

I am doing less than justice to Professor 
Morison’s huge and conscientious book for the 
simple reason that the other book is so fresh 
in my mind—a book both exact and romantic 
and written in such English as no other foreigner 
but Conrad has ever written. I must apologise 
to Professor Morison (every amateur sailor, by 
the way, should read his book), but I am 
obliged to say that any curious person who reads 
these lines and wants to know about Columbus 
had better read Don Salvador first and- then 
Professor Morison. ‘“ Keep her off damn your 
eyes must I go below and take the stick myself” 
—that is the kind of thing which Professor 
Morison provides and Don Salvador does not. And 
a great deal more, about gold and slaves and storms 
and general horrors, which are dwelt on by both. 

One reaction from one man from all the 
books: for all his extraordinary brains and 
bravery, I don’t think I should have liked 
Christopher Columbus—an egoist on the make, 
in whatever vague way. I think his biographers 
feel a similar unease about this very great man. 
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The great drive for waste paper goes om, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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Virgin as their “ Protectress,"’ for in some verses which have come 


THE PATRONESS OF MERCHANT SHIPS: “OUR LADY OF THE FAIR WINDS"; BY ALEJO FERNANDEZ. 


This beautiful painting in the National Palace, Madrid, is interesting 
for two reasons: firstly, as showing thé Virgin in the rather unfamiliar 
réle of Patroness of Merchant Ships, and secondly as a record of various 
types of ships sailing the seas at the beginning of the sixteenth 

followers considered the 


century. Evidently Columbus and his 


down to us She is referred to as ‘ our advocate on high,” and begged 


to intercede with God to “ protect us from the waterspout and send 
Fernandez was a Spanish artist, whose life and 


no tempest nigh.” 
work can be followed between 1509 and 1543. 
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OUTSTANDING EXAMPLES OF BRITISH ARCHITECTURE FROM 1842 TO 1892, WHEN THE CLASSIC STYLE PREDOMINATED, AND THE GOTHIC FOR SECULAR BUILDINGS WANED. FROM A DRAV 
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KEY TO THE ARCHITECTURAL EXAMPLES OF THE PERIOD 1892-1942, OF THE DRAWING ON THE RIGHT. 





1. London University. Charles Holden. 26. New Manchester Theatre. H. Farquharson & 438. Admiralty Arch. Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A 
2. Westminster Cathedral. John Bentley. Richardson, & Gi 49. Queen Victoria Memorial. Sir Thomas Brock, 
3. Belfast City Hall. Sir Brumwell Thomas. 27 Bank of England. Sir ‘Herbert Baker, R.A. R.A. 
4. Parliament Building, Northern Ireland. Sir 28. “ Daily Express" Offices. H. O. Ellis & 50. Broadcasting House. Val Mye 
Arnold Thornely. Clarke, with Sir Owen Williams. Si. Vegernonne Buildings. fi el Holden & 
5, Liverpool Cathedral. Sir Giles Scott, R.A 29. Kensington Cinema. Granger & Leathar:. Pearso 
6. South Africa House. Sir Herbert Baker, R.A. 30. Waterloo Station Entrance. J. R. Scott. 52. Burlin roaig Arcade. Beresford Pite. 
7. Central Criminal Court, Old Bailey, E. W. 31. Cardiff Civic Centre. Lanchester & Rickards. 53. War Office. Clyde Young 
Mountford 42. Bodleian Library, Oxford. Sir Giles Scott, R.A $4. L.C.C. Fire Brigade Hatiinearen. E. P. 
8. Guildford Cathedral (Nave and Tower stillto 33. Arnos Grove Station, Adams, Holden & Wheeler 
be built), Edward Maufe, A.R.A arson, $5. Battersea Power males. Sir a ey Scott, R.A. 
9. Bristol University. Sir oon Oatley & 34. Dorchester Hotel. W. Curtis Green, R.A.. & 56. Bush House. Helmle & Corbe: 
Lawrence ‘artners. 57. Luton Town Halil. Bradshaw oa & Hope. 
10. St. Wilfrid's Church, Harrogate. E. Temple 35. Adelphi Offices, Collcutt & Hamp. $8. Masonic Peace Memorial. Ashley & Winton 
Moore. 36. Royal Masonic Hospital. Sir John Burnet, Newman. 
11. Usher Hall, Edinburgh. Stockdale, Harrison Tait & Lorne. 59. London County Hall. Ralph Knott. 
& Sons & Howard H. Thomson 47. Tate Gallery. Sidney R. J. Smith 60. Rylands Library, Manchester. Basil Champneys. 
12. Hays Wharf. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. 48. Port of London Authority Building. Sir 61. Cambridge University Library. Sir Giles 
13. “ Daily Telegraph” Offices Elcock & Edwin Cooper, R.A. Scott, R.A 
Sutcliffe & Sir John Burnet, Tait & ome. 39, Sun Life Assurance Offices. Septi 62. Shak Memorial Theatre. Scott, 
14. Cenotaph. Sie Edwin Lutyens, Warwick. Chesterton & Shépherd. 
15, Australia House. Marshall Kieckenzie & Son. 49. Scottish National War Memorial, Edinburgh. 63. Worthing Town Hall C. Cowles-Voysey. 
16. New Scotland ware. _ Norman Shaw, R.A Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A. 64.“ High Point" Flats, Highgate. Tecton. 
17, R.LBA nee. GC Grey Wornum 41. Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford. Hubert Worth- 65. Tower Bridge. Sir Horace Jones. 
18. Royal Artillery Memorial. C, 8. Jagger, A.R.A. ington. 66. Hampton Court Bridge. Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
19. Shell-Mex House. Messrs. Joseph. 42. Royal Automobije Club. Mewes & Davis, R.A P.R.A., with W. P. Robinson. 
20. Manchester Reference Library, E. Vincent 43. Devonshire House. Carrere & Hastings, with 67. Rournamouth Pavilion. Home & Kouigh 
Harris, R.A C.H. Reilly 68. Waterloo Bridge. Sir Giles Scout, R.A., with 
2t. Church of Annunciation, Quebec St. Walter 44. Norwich Civic Centre. james & Bywaters, Sir velreon and Rendell, Palmer 
Tapper, A.R.A. & Rowland Pierce Trittor 
22. Temple of Peace, Cardiff. Percy Thomas. 45. Government Offices, Whitenall. J.M. Brydon 69. Bexhill Pavilion Chermayeff & Mendelsohn. 
2). Wesleyan Central Hall, Westminster. Lan- 46, Imperial Chemicals House. Sir Frank Baines 70. Lambeth Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
chester & Rickards. & Alfred Cox R.A., with h'G. Topham Forrest & Sir George 
24. Britannic House, Sir Edwin Lutyens. 47. Swan & Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus Sir Humphre: 
25. Adelaide House. Sit Joho Burnet, Tait & Reginald Blomtictd, R.A And Piccadilly 7!. Chelsea Bridge. G. Topham Forrest, with 
orne Hotel. Norman Shaw, R.A. Rendel, Palmer & Tritton. 


HE centenary of a journal which has successfully weathered all the gales attendant on newspaper 

production, has survived all the vicissitudes, such as two major wars, and after a hundred years 
of loyal and useful service to the public still stands in the forefront of its specialised interests is no mean 
feat. ‘The Illustrated London News,"’ which last May commemorated its own centenary, heartily 
congratulates its contemporary ‘ The Builder" upon its distinction, and ventures the hope that in 2043 
‘The Builder’ will enjoy its second centenary and add yet more laurels to its fame. In its Centenary 
Number “ The Builder’’ publishes an admirable survey of a century of architectural building, and we 
are enabled through the courtesy of the Proprietors to reproduce two composite panoramas showing 
notable examples of British architecture, one being over the period 1842-1892, the other 1892-1942, 


illustrating the changes in building fashion over the two 50-year periods. During the first half-century the 
(Continued opposite, 
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NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF THE *“‘ MODERN MOVEMENT "' IN BRITISH ARCHITECTURE FROM 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTURE OVER 100 YEARS: NOTABLE 
EXAMPLES OF EDIFICES AND CHANGING STYLES. 
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KEY TO THE ARCHITECTURAL EXAMPLES OF THE PERIOD 184 2-1892, OF THE DRAWING ON LEFT. 
1. All Saints’ Church, Paddington. W. White, 24. House in Collingham-gardens. Ernest George 45. =~ Friars, Chilworth, Surrey. F. A 
0. rs. 
2. Marylebone Infirmary. Saxon Snell. 25. Board School, Latimer-road. R. Robson. 46. Spanish Church, London. Goldie, Child & 
3. St. Thomas’s Hospital. H. Currey. 26. ars ay Schools, Oxford. F G. Jackson, ie. 
4. Leeds Town Halil. Cuthbert Brodrick. A.R.A 47. Church at Devonport. J. P. St. Aubyn. 
3. tg tee Buildings, Glasgow. W. Young. 27. Kebie Col Chapel, Oxford. W. Butterfield. 48. Putney Bridge. — Sit J. aes. 
6. St. Walburgh’s Church, Preston. J. Hansom 28. A portion o! —— Buildings, Oxford. Prof. 49. Westminster ige. ir Thomes Page. 
(Founder and First Editor of The Builder). Cockerell, R.A. 50. Blackfriars Bridee. 2 . Cubitt aa Henry 
7. Picton Reading Room, Liverpool. C. Sherlock. 29. Holy Trinity ‘Church. Sloane-street. 3.. BD. Carr. 
8. Walker a te Liverpool. C. Sherlock Seddi = $1. Union Cha Islington. James Cubitt. 
and H. H. 30. House in Melbury-road. W. Burges, A.R.A. 52. Houses of — Sir —— Barry R.A. 
9. Free Library ae eee, Liverpool. T. 31. Albert Memorial. Sir G. G. — R.A. = by W. Pugin a . M. Barry, 
Aliom & J, Weightman. 32. Albert Hall. neces pk Scott, R. R.A. 
10. Town Hall, Portsmouth. — Hill 33. Junior Boys’ Quad a: Snipe Eton. Sir A 53. Spire, St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol. Completed 
11. Holloway College, Egham. W. H. Crossland. Blomfield & Son. by G. Godwin (third Editor of The Builder.) 
12, University Museum, Oxford. Deane & Wood- 34. Mariborough College Chapel. Bodley & 54. a ony EH La Metropolitan Police. 
x orman Shaw, 
13. Christ Church, Lancaster Gate. Francis and 35. House in Melbury-road. J. J. Stevenson. $5. The Carlton Club. a. Smirke, R.A. 
Francis. 36. Houses in St. James’s-street. Normah Shaw, 56. The Royal Exchange. Sir W. Tite. 
14. Christ Church, Westminster Bridge-road. R.A. 57. St. Martin’s, Birmingham. P. Hardwick, 
Paull and Bickerdike 37. Architectural Museum, Tufton-street. J. P. R.A., & Son. 
15. Royal Italian — House, Covent Garden. Seddon. $8. Doncaster Church, Yorkshire. Sir G. G 
38. House at "Kensi jon. P. Webb. tt, 
16. Natural” History Museum. A. Waterhouse, 39. Church at Wim nm. Somers Clark and J.T. 59. Town Hall, “Manchester. A. Waterhouse; R.A 
R.A. Micklethwaite. 60, 61 and 62. St. Augustine's Church, ee, = 
17. All Saints, ms gay og oe w. B field 40. Pr y School, B College. J. F. Dwelling House, Ramsgate. 
18. Dulwich Cc. Bentley. 63. Vieaoria Courts, Birmingham. A. Wed and 
19. St. John the Baptist, Norwich (nave only, 41. Houses at Collingham-gardens. Ernest George E. 1 Bell. 
transepts and choir in course of erection). & Peto. 64. Imperia Institute. T. B. Collcutt. 
G. G. Scott, F.S.A. 42. Well at G . — Hadfield. 65. St. Stephen’s Church, Westminster. B. Ferrey 
20. Law Courts. G. E. Street, R.A. 43. Two Houses, St. Raphael’s-court, Woodside, 66. Glasgow University. Sir G. G. Scott, R.A.. 
21. Truro Cathedral (choir and transepts, nave in Croydon. Somers Clark and J. T. Mickle- and J. Oldrid Scott. 
course of erection). J. L. Pearson, R.A. thwaite. 67. bee Christchurch, Oxford. Bodley &, 
22. Constitutional Club. R. W. Edis. 44. St. Leonard’s Free Church, Perth. J. J. 
23. St. Andrew's, Willesden (choir and transepts, Stevenson. 68. Brisk Mi Museum. Sir Robert Smirke. 
nave not yet erected). James Brooks. 
Continued.) 
‘“ Battle of the Styles’ was at its height. The Gothic was apparently winning, but gradually waned, and 
the classical style became triumphant. At the end of the last century the world was startled with 
new forms of construction, steel and -reinforced concrete. After the last Great War the ‘* Modern 
= Movement” swept like a tide across the Continents. To-day we talk of Planning and, sign of the 
D. FROM i DRAWING BY THE LATE H. W. BREWER. (By courtesy of “The Builder.) times, we have a Minister of Planning—watchword of the future! 
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TECTURE “FROM 1892 TO 1942, WHEN STEEL AND REINFORCED CONCRETE SUPERSEDED PREVIOUS STYLES. FROM A DRAWING BY A. C. FARE, R.W.A., F.R.LB.A. (By courtesy of “ The Builder.”) 
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THE RABBITS PACIFIC PENETRATION. 








HE rabbit has been rehabilitated by the war in the view of the housewife, who finds 

in it a substitute for the fugitive chicken. But from the Far East comes news that 

it has not ceased to follow its policy of pacific penetration. Half-way between Midway 

Island and Hawaii is Laysan Island, which was covered with a species of mint known only 

on these islands. Some time ago a few rabbits were accidentally introduced on Laysan. 

A few years after they had multiplied to thousands, and completely cleared it of the mint, 

leaving it a barren desert. The rabbit has a fondness for islands. Round the British Isles 

there is not an islet from the Shetlands to Arran that it has not populated, and its success 
as an immigrant on the mainland needs no emphasis. 

It is not indigenous to Britain ; and it is not easy to say where, originally, it sprang 
from, though Charles Darwin wrote that rabbits were mentioned by Confucius in 550 B.C., 
and Polybius three centuries later wrote of the rabbit, employing the Greek word for its 
other name of the cony. Rabbit or “ conie,’”’ its very name came to us from France, and 
as conie was so spelt in Anglo-Norman French in 
the thirteenth century, when it was quite at home 
with us. On Lundy Island at that time 2000 of 
its kin were reckoned; and ferreting of it at 
Oxford was popular. But the legend that it was 
‘introduced by the Romans is quite untrue. It was 
long after their, time and, unlike many other 
antiquities, finds no place in Domesday Book. 

Its first European home was Spain, where, so 
far as can be made out, it was indigenous, and how 
it came to be there no one knows, for it is not, nor 
was, indigenous to North Africa; and only one 
sound zoologist, Dr. Scharff, has ventured to hint, 
on the rather shaky ground of its resemblance to 
the North American cotton-tail, that it came from 
the sunken Atlantic Continent. No: we have to 
pin our faith to Spain and the Spanish peninsula as 
its ancestral home and land of export ; and there its 
appetite for islands was manifested in the Balearics, 
whose inhabitants, being eaten out of house and 
home, sent an embassy to Rome, begging for a new 
land to dwell in. That was in the time of Hadrian, 
who built the Roman Wall, and put the rabbit on 


about 230 A.D. It was later that they spread to in front of the fence for the same 
and through France and, later still, to England. 

But when they reached us they were welcomed, 

and the English housewife of to-day may reflect that at the 
Canterbury Feast given by the Abbot of St. Austin’s in 1309 
they were esteemed a delicacy comparable to the sucking- 
pig; and that later, when Richard II. was entertained by 
the Bishop of Durham, 400 conies were served to the guests. 

So much for the rabbit’s earlier wanderings. It found 
Ireland quite soon, but Scotland not till the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. It got late to Switzerland and 
Germany and South Norway. Cold climates are not to its 
taste ; but anywhere else, where there are dry, rich pastures, 
or even wind-swept sand-dunes—wherever, in short, there 
is a blade of grass to be found—the rabbit will have the 
best, and make the worst of it, for, except the brown rat, 
it is the most vigorous, prolific and abundant of all the 
inhabitants of these islands. It was set on its way through 
the world by the early Portuguese navigators ; and we may 
suppose that, having been started, it pursued the tactics 
of taking a square mile when given an inch that raised it 
to the stature of a menace in Australia. The story is well 
known, but sometimes wrongly told. In 1788 the Governor 
of New South Wales had three of the five rabbits imported 
into Port Jackson ; but they did not start the trouble. This 
dated from the arrival of the Black Ball clipper 
** Lightning,” which arrived in 1859 with twenty-four wild 
rabbits consigned to Mr. Thomas Austin, near Geelong. Six 
years later he had killed off on his estate 20,000, 
and had 10,000 left. Even then the rabbit’s 
reputation stood high; and a man charged with 
shooting a rabbit was fined {10. A few years 
later its Owner’s attempt to stamp the rabbit out 
cost him £5000, 

That was a fleabite compared to what the rabbits 
have cost Australia since in the efforts to get rid of 
the rabbit menace and of redeeming the lands it 
has ruined. At one time an inter-State policy of 
constructing long stretches of barrier, rabbit-proof 
fencing found favour. Western Australia put up 
no less than 2023 miles of fencing, at a cost of 
£413,000; and other States followed suit. The 
Great Barrier fences, though still standing, have 
been superseded—or perhaps we should say, 
reinforced—by the construction of smaller, and 
more efficient, rabbit-proof fences throughout the 
States where they are most needed. Rabbit-proof 
fencing has become a science. The wire netting 
must be of a regulation small size of gauge; the 
line of the fence must be cleared level with the 


over it; no trees must be left by the fence, or the to eliminate the rabbit by means of a virus—Myxomatosis cuniculi—which proved 
rabbits will jump over from them, just as they will effective in enclosed places. After severe losses, however, uninfected rabbits returned 
to repopulate the warrens and resumed the destruction of the island’s pasture. 


burrow beneath the fence at the least opportunity, 
such as a stump left there might offer; all posts 
must be of sound timber ; all gates must be rabbit-proof, not less than 12 ft. wide, and so on. 
All this has been done with energy and industry ; and the wiring of the rabbit has been 
by no means the only device tried to meet its menace. It has been ploughed out, dug out, 
trapped, hunted by drives on the largest scale, and poisoned. The poisons have included 
strychnine, arsenic and phosphorus. The rabbit seemed able to defy them all, but the latest 
information from New South Wales is that the menace is at last being got under control. 
The difficulty in dealing with it in the wide open spaces is that the spaces are too wide, 
and the rabbit, so supremely powerful in its numbers, is able to escape with ease from an 
unfavourable locality to one where it can breathe and burrow freely. This was demonstrated 
in a convincing manner when the most scientific of weapons was employed against it a few 
years ago. This was the inoculation of a rabbit colony with a virus, Myxomatosis cuniculi, 
two strains of which were shown to be immediately fatal to an enclosed colony. But whether 
the infection would spread to neighbouring colonies was, as the most capable experimenter 
observed, another matter. Mr. R. M. Lockley, describing a visit to an island, once excellent 
farmland, but then rendered derelict by the rabbits, and therefore deemed a suitable locality 
for the employment of the virus against them, found that in spite of the immediate effective- 
ness of the virus against families and centres of infection, the warrens remained uncontamin- 
ated, and from them a new generation would probably arise to repopulate the island while 
there was anything left on it to eat. E. S. Grew. 








A WIRE-FENCED FARM IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


hen 6 : : : . This is a good example of fencing against the rabbit menace; the battens at the gate 
a coin; and the rabbits gained a footing in Italy are so placed as to afford no assistance to the rabbits outside, and the ground is cleared 


reason. There 
fencing throughout Australia. (By Courtesy of the N.S.W. Government.) 








af f fi : tti l : THE SITE OF AN EXPERIMENT TO ELIMINATE RABBITS. 
grounc or four feet on eac h side, or ne ting aid nN } 
P ee = an island off the British coast, site and abolish the time-wasting, man-killing, ship- 
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HAT a Protean diversity of adventure the war has brought, both to those in the 
fighting Services and to civilians! First, let us face some grim, but salutary, 
reading in ‘““ MALAYAN Postscript.” By Ian Morrison. With 48 Photographs and Map 
(Faber ; 8s. 6d.). As a son of the late Dr. Morrison, long famous as the Peking corre- 
spondent of The Times and afterwards political adviser to the first President of Republican 
China, the author inherited a familiarity with Far Eastern affairs, and he has himself lived 
both in China and Japan. He went to Singapore two months before the outbreak of war 
in the Pacific and became war correspondent to The Times. During the siege he was one 
of the few correspondents remaining on the island. Eventually, he escaped to Java and 
later to Australia, his father’s native land. This book he describes as “a short personal 
record of the campaign in Malaya. It makes no pretension,’”’ he adds, “ to being a com- 
prehensive account. ... I am not interested -in apportioning blame or allotting respon- 
sibility for what happened. I am interested in what happened and why it happened.”’ 
Nevertheless, there is a certain amount of 
criticism and questioning, from which it is fairly 
obvious in what directions to look for that elusive 
responsibility. Mr. Morrison specifies, for instance, 
certain Malayan “‘ mysteries,” such as: Why was 
there no British advance in Thailand to forestall 
the Japanese ? What happened at the secret con- 
ferences between Naval and Air chiefs at Singapore 
just before the ‘‘ Prince of Wales” and “ Repulse ”’ 
started on their ill-fated cruise ? What was the 
truth about the evacuation of Penang—*‘a major 
scandal ” ? Again, he stresses the fact that British 
officials and business men, unlike the Dutch, were 
out of touch with the natives, and that the arming 
of Chinese volunteers in Malaya began two years 
too late. Materially, he asserts, the prime cause of 
the disaster was inadequate air support for troops 
and ships and deficiency in anti-tank and anti- 
aircraft guns, tommy-guns and automatic weapons. 
Psychologically, there were shortcomings in leader- 
ship. ‘‘ There were many able officers. But there 
was a softness and lack of forcefulness at the very 
top which made itself felt from the top downwards.”’ 
For the naval side of the Malayan campaign 
the reader should consult the relevant section in 
** Wor_tp War at SEA.”” By Brian Tunstall, author 
of ** The Realities of Naval History,”’ etc. (Secker 
and Warburg; 12s. 6d.). The author of this useful and 
informative work is a noted naval historian and biographer, 
formerly on the staff of the Royal Naval College at 
Greenwich. His main thesis is that ocean power is the key 
to victory, but he does not neglect the concomitant need 
of air power. Regarding Malaya, he writes: ‘“ From the 
moment the Japanese gained control of Thailand and had 
the Kra Isthmus at their mercy, the fate of Malaya was 
- practically sealed, and with it the fate of Singapore.’’ 
Mr. Tunstall points out the importance of the British 
Navy’s subsequent work in the Indian Ocean and the 
occupation of Madagascar. He also pays high tribute to the 
American victories in the Coral Sea (‘so far the greatest 
sea battle in American history and. . . fought entirely in 
the air’’) last May, which prevented the invasion of 
Australia, and to the even greater victory in June, after 
the Japanese attempt on Midway Island. This latter 
action he calls ‘“‘a triumphant reassertion of American 
strength in the Pacific and the greatest sea-air battle which 
has ever been fought.” 

Another phase of the sea affair is pictured, from personal 
observation, in ‘‘ Destroyer’s War.”’ A Million Miles by 
the Eighth Flotilla. By A. D. Divine, D.S.M. With 16 Illus- 
trations (Murray; 6s.). This is mainly the epic story of 
H.M.S. “* Firedrake,”’ from mobilisation to the time when, 

badly bombed, she made a heroic return to 
Gibraltar, acclaimed by the whole Mediterranean 
Fleet. That perilous voyage completed the total of a 
million miles of sea in wartime, which the eighth flo- 
tilla was the first to accomplish. The book ends with 
one of the author’s amusingly dramatic anecdotes. 

Now that the vital importance of co-operation 
between ships and aircraft has been proved, alike 
in triumph and disaster, the story of the develop- 
ment of over-water flight, both in peace and war, 
becomes one of paramount interest. It is told in 
“ Sea-Fiyers.” By C. G. Grey. With 19 Plates 
(Faber; 7s. 6d.). The author has been concerned 
with aviation for thirty-five yeers, and has recently 
added two more to his list of works on the subject 
—*‘' Bombers” and “ British Fighter Planes.” His 
new volume, besides being packed with information, 
is lively and provocative. He girds at bureaucracy, 
pacifism and the ultra-defensive mind. Nor does 
he hesitate to challenge views accepted as orthodox. 
Thus he urges the use of ocean-patrolling airships 
(helium - filled and Diesel-engined), which, he 
declares, would vastly reduce our shipping losses 


are many _ tho of miles of such 


sinking convoy system—a relic of the war of 1914-18, 
in which it worked fairly well in quite different 
conditions.” 

Memorable broadcasts on the air war are now available permanently for readers in 
“ Arr ComMENTARY.” By Group Captain W. Helmore. With 15 Portraits (Allen and 
Unwin ; 6s.). Among other notable points emphasised are the inspiring influence of great 
airmen, the value of the R.A.F.’s “* aerial second front ” as an aid to Russia, the fine work 
of Polish pilots and the qualities of the Japanese Air Force. The portraits of distinguished 
airmen, the author mentions, are by Eric Kennington. 

It was in the air over Libya that Fate overtook a young Intelligence Officer who, like 
the late Ronald Cartland, had given up a civilian career of high promise to serve his 
country in the field. A whole-hearted, fraternal tribute is paid him in “I Say Rejoice.” 
A Memoir of Christopher Benn by His Brother. With Portrait (Faber ; 6s.). Christopher 
Benn, youngest son of Sir Ernest Benn, belonged to the well-known publishing family, 
and the book is by his eldest brother, Captain John Benn. It records experiences at 
Harrow and in Germany, at Clare College, Cambridge, where he contributed to the Granta 
and became Vice-President of the Union, his work in musical criticism, his successful start 
at the Bar, and finally his military service. At Eighth Army Headquarters in Libya 
“his delightful nature and ability won him great regard.”” When it became necessary 
to send a trusted officer to a distant unit at Jalo by air, Christopher volunteered, and on 
November 30, 1941, set out in an aeroplane piloted by Wing Commander. Bowman. The 
machine was shot down and both were killed. Cuarces E. Byies 
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Also 
GORDON’S ORANGE AND LEMON GINS 
Bottles 22 






GORDON’S SHAKER COCKTAILS 
Bottles 16/6 
These prices apply to Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 
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MIX THE CHILDREN’S HORLICKS WITH 
WATER ONLY—THE MILK IS ALREADY IN IT 


Mothers who keep Horlicks | only. The milk is already in 
for their children, because of | it. Mixed with water only, 
its energy - siving and body- | Horlicks is a complete food- 
building value, find itacomfort | drink for children. 
to know that this delicious 
drink makes no demands on Weash yaveo te. gutteas when yen 
ae 
the milk supply. connet get —_ — bon 
The correct way to make | inte ond should be eveilable equally 
Horlicks is, and always has | fer children, invelids, and these whe 
been, to mix it with water | drink Horlicks at bedtime. 
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¥ GORDON & CO. LTD. 


Gin’ DISTILLEAS. LONDON Jhe largest gin distillers in the wotld 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war condilions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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‘Viyella SERVICE SHIRTS 


for 


Wiirs these shirts in his kit bag, the officer who 


may be sent to any part of the world at a moment's 


yice 


eat ch 


notice has one worry off his mind. ‘ Viyella’ 
Service Shirts are comfortable in any climate—warm 
in bitterest cold, and cool under blazing sunshine. 
Their smooth, fine texture, easy fit and regulation 
colours last and last, and no amount of hard wear 
and washing can alter their smartness on parade. In 
Navy, Army and Air Force regulation styles and 
colours from 18/11, collars 2/7%. ‘ Viyella’ Service 
Ties 3/3. 


hosiers and_ outfitters everywhere. DAY 





WILLIAM HOLLINS & CO.LTD 


Stocked by high-class 











VIVELLA HOUSE NOTTINGHAM 








REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
A7 





OLD BOOKS HELP TO MAKE BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUNDLE THEM OUT NOW—PLEASE! THE NEED IS URGENT. 


Radial 
Location 


Centred in Regent Street, London, 
the Austin Reed Service throws 
out branches into all the towns 
we list here. So the Services are 
served, wherever they may be 
located. Aldershot, Amesbury, 
Barmouth, Bath, Belfast, Birming- 
ham, Bothwell, Bournemouth, 
Bristol, Coventry, Dunbar, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Harrogate, Hove, 
Hull, Ilkley, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Norwich, Notting- 
ham, Oxford, Plymouth, Repton, 
Richmond (Yorks.), Sheffield, 
Southampton. 


AUSTIN 


of Regent 








REED 


Street 


Telephone: Regent 6789 














WISHFUL THINKING 


““Very seasonable weather | myself a really good party. A 


party would do my morale no 
end of good.”’ 


we’re having, aren’t we, 
Dillon ?”’ 
“Grit? **Wouldn’t do you any good 
fae , . at all, Dillon. You'd only 
Dillon, you're disgruntled. | wake up the day after with a 
You are feeling the heat. One | wicked headache and a taste 
might almost say that you | jn your mouth like the ex- 
have broken into a gentle | paust of a tank.” 
glow.” 
** Don’t you believe it. At this 
party that I wish I were at, 
there’d be lashings of Rose's 
Lime Juice. Ginand lime would 
go down well in weather like 
this, eh! Big long ones with 
soda-water and ice! Nota sus- 
| picion of a hangover either.” 


**Sweating like a battery mule.”’ 


**Don’t be coarse now Dillon. 
Just because you're squat- 
ting in the desert there's no 
need to go on like a Blooms- 
bury intellectual.” 


**Only wish I were in Blooms- 


se sa’a ; ina! 9 ‘ - 
bury now.” Rose’s Lime Juice! I'd al 


most forgotten. How one gets 
**Wish you were in Blooms- | out of touch with civiliza- 


bury ! Whatever for?” tion, squatting out here. Let's 
have a party now a little 


**So that I could jump into a | chlorinated water—served 
cab and go to Mayfair. Stand ' warm!” 


ROSE‘’S — There is No Substitute 
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MLEL WHITE A&A ¢ , COWES ISLE + 


Loudon Office: 41, Whitehall 
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Lanchester has always been ahead of the times. Lanchester 
built the first British 4-wheeled petrol-driven car in 1896. Lanchester put on the 
market in 1901 a car in which the change between second and third was controlled by a pre-selector 


mechanism, Lanchester with Daimler was first in the field with the still unchallenged Fluid Flywheel Transmission.... 


So the history of Lanchester continues. And you can be sure that during the war there is no halt in 


research and improvement. In the days of peace to come, develop- 
ments will prove that Lanchester has continued to keep ahead 
of the times. Like Daimler and B.S.A., Lanchester will more 


than retain its place in the motoring world. 


The Birmingham Small Arms Co, Lid., England, 
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